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WORLD'S ONLY CAR with Weather Eye Conditioned 
Air System, revolutionizes winter driving. Com- 
pletely automatic! Tunes in unchanging June 
warmth with perfect freshair,draftless,dust-free! 


You'll see a flash of silver . 


first Arrow-Flight Ride! 


and you’re streaking away. 


ahead in that Fourth Speed For- 
ward. But wait . . . there’s a new 
thrill in that throttle. Just ‘‘gun 
it’’, ahd you pass that car ahead 
, in a terrific sprint! It’s Nash’s 
saicinngl : new automatic Overtake. 
EXCLUSIVE NASH ENGINE not only 
gives you 15 to 50 MPH pick-up in 
13 seconds, high gear . . . it’s also 
a Gilmore-Yosemite Economy 
winner, 21.25 miles to the gallon. 





Suddenly a pot-holed road makes you 

grab the wheel—but .. . no tug- 
ging—no bobble—no sway. Even 
on slippery gravel, just with a 


r . 





\ NIGHT AND DAY, you're rested. First car 
, with individual soft coil springs in froni— 
and with extra long, synchronized springs 
and giant shock absorbers in rear. 1800 
Nash dealers offer you nation-wide service. 


* Today. . _Adtthture Rides 
The Road Again 


Ir YOU ONCE sailed the Seven Seas 
with Long John Silver... if 
you’ve been left with a thirst for 

excitement—you'll be down to- 
day to watch the 1940 Nash 


.. long 
and low, rakish as a clipper ship. 
Something tells you—vyou’re go- 

ing on a new adventure... Your 


You’re in—to aim that flashing prow 
at a point on the far horizon. 
Three silent waves of a finger, 


A faint click, and your engine seems 
to sleep—while you’re winging 
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finger touch, your Nash speeds 
to its mark, true as an arrow. 
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The whistle of wind...the squeal of 
tires. ..even the roar of the 
engine ... are gone. 


Five miles of your first Arrow-Flight 
Ride, and—chances are—you’ll 
want to keep right on going. And 
why not? 

You have a convertible bed to sleep 
in...and new Weather Eye 
magic, for fair sailing in even a 
Labrador blizzard . . . new Sealed 

Beam lights to turn night into 
glareless day ...and limousine 
luxury of appointments! 


And if you follow Adventure to the 
ends of the earth, your Nash will 
still bring you back. It’s built 

that way. 
. . . \ 
Drive it today! You’ll come back say- 
ing, ‘I’m through with humdrum 
driving. I’m going to trade my 
old car for a 1940 Nash, and start 
having fun!’’ (And that’s easy to 
do. ..with prices amazingly near 
the lowest... high trade-in value. ) 
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I T requires thousands of hours of expert engineering and 
hundreds of skilled craftsmen to produce a modern trans- 
port you'd like to fly in. 

Lockheed’s world fame derives from building just such 
transports...designed for dependability and manufactured 
in accordance with strict U. S. Government standards. 


Many records by great fliers give testimony to Lockheed’s 
speed and dependability... further proved by long service 
for 28 world airlines. 


These operators are now looking forward to Lockheed’s 
new advanced types of transports already nearing comple- 
tion. Watch for them on leading airlines. And wherever 
you go—whenever you can—fly Lockheed! 


BD Link ts Lacbheed st Leadbrshyr | 
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fe NLA. Gives Real Service 
Finds N.LA. Gives Real 

“IT have sold an article to 
Real America. Before enroll- 
ing I was skeptical of N.IA. 
training as the best prepara- 
tion for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting, but now I 
am convinced that you make good 
on your claim that N.I.A. is the 
preparation needed by writers in 
all fields. N.I.A. renders a real 


; service by giving thorough, sin- 
cere and expert criticism.’’ 
E. L. MENDENH 





ALL, 
3 Linden 8t., 
d , Wis. 


“How do I get 
my Start 
as a Writer?” 


««-- Here’s the Answer ---- 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; 
there is no reason to think you can’t write 
until you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if 
your first attempts are rejected. That hap- 
pens to the best authors, even to those who 
have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no 
age limit in the writing profession. Conspicu- 
ous success has come to both young and old 
writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer 
way than to get busy and write. Gain expe- 
rience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word- 
buildings that now are vague, misty shapes 
in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring 
Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned 
to use words at a newspaper copy-desk. And 
the Newspaper Institute Copy-Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages 
to develop their writing talent . . . helping 
them gain their first checks of $25, $50, $100. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a 
training school for writers. Here your talent 
grows under the supervision of seasoned critics 
. . « hewspaper men and women. Emphasis is 
placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t 
tell you to read this author and that author or to 
study his style. We don’t give you rules and 
theories to absorb. The N. I. A. aims to teach 
you to express yourself in your own natural style. 
You work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type 
assignments as though you worked on a large 
metropolitan daily. Your stories are then re- 
turned to us and we put them under the micro- 
scope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Sug- 
gestions are made. Soon you discover you are 
getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. 
You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can 
see where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one never, 
knows the real reason for the rejection; they ~ 


have no time to waste giving constructive crit- 
icism. 

The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong 
and why, and shows:you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test 
which tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. You’ll enjoy 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and 
see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


i 
| 
B Send me, without cost or obligation, your I 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information | 
about writing for profit as promised in NEWSWEEK, | 
Sept. 25. | 








Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Address. 

(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will | 
call on you.) 841569 


{liceniieetinesinntiaastanaiaentiamtennd 
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Age 
34 Luxurious day and night travel at ordinary coach rates 
45 —that is the distinguishing advantage of the Budd All- 
Chair train. The attraction of these modern trains is shown 
38 by their sustained popularity on runs between New York 
52 and Florida, between Chicago and Los Angeles. Additional 
57 Budd trains, now under construction, will soon go into ser- 
vice on other “sleeper jumps.” We predict a steadily grow- 
37 ing use of these truly light-weight, safe and swift, one-class 
49 trains, distinguishable by their gleaming stainless steel. 
Why? Because they provide an entirely new service that 
44 has the tremendously important virtue of comfort with 
1] ~ economy for the passenger, and economy of operation for 
the railroad. Please the public and pay the carrier—their 
18 proven ability to accomplish those two objectives has 
36 made the Budd one-class train . .. Chair Coaches by day, 
4 Sleeper Coaches at night ... the most significant trend in 
present-day transportation by rail. 
48 Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Detroit 
25 
7 
60 
45 
36 
34 
5 
40 
41 
50 
“On my last overnight hop I tried one of “My chair in the coach was an adjustable “At breakfast I did some figuring. On a 
——— those Budd All-Chair trains I’ve been hear- easy chair, soft and luxurious. I slept like a sleeping car this trip costs $51.70. My fare 
rat Post ing about. That trip was a revelation to me. top. .. . In the morning I discovered that was only $23.57. And yet this All-Chair train 
ne ee Besides the coaches, we had a club car, an the washroom was not only beautifully deco- traveled just as fast, and it rode even more 
reel reali ee lounge and a diner + + + every- rated and perfectly equipped—the last word smoothly. So the $28.13 that I saved was 
WSWEEK : ing clean, modern and attractive, . . the in convenience and facilities—but was also mine simply for sleeping in a fine, comfort- 
9 =a vag! looking cars I’ve ever ridden in. And unusually Jarge. Boy, do I appreciate lots of able reclining chair instead of in a berth.... 
, the air-conditioning was absolutely perfect. elbow room when I’m washing up on a train! I never slept better—or more profitably!” 
«t BUDD ernuons sarety ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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Newspaperman’s Dream 
Comes True! 


You know the stuff most dreams are ° 


made of:—dandelion fluff! But about 
two-and-a-half years ago we had a 
dream that just wouldn’t blow away. 
And the more we mulled it over, the 
bigger and more revolutionary it got. 
We just had to put it into type and 
let the presses roll—and the dream ma- 
terialized. 

The realization’s name is “THIS 
WORLD.” It’s an unique, 24-to-32 page 
tabloid-size publication, with a color 
cover like a newsmagazine, and _ it’s 
issued every Sunday as a regular sec- 
tion of the San Francisco Chronicle. 
Several authorities have been kind 
enough to say that it is one of the most 
outstanding and worthwhile journalistic 
innovations of the decade. 

“THIS WORLD” does for Northern 
Californians what a newsmagazine does 
for Americans at large. Edited by its 
own large staff on The Chronicle, it 
contains every week— 

A complete, specially written 
summary of the News of the 
Week, scooping its national 
contemporaries by four whole 
days; 

*Articles on world and na 
tional affairs by famous jour- 
nalists and distinguished states- 


men; 
*Regular Special Departments, 
starring Joseph Henry Jack- 
son’s Book Pages, John 
Hobart’s Drama, Alfred Frank- 
enstein’s Music, Motion Pic- 
tures, Radiolog, etc. 

Small wonder that our readers look 
forward to WORLD” each 
week! They absorb it from cover to 
cover—and then save it for days for 
reference! And small wonder that 
more and more advertisers are find- 
ing that even very modest space in 
this section returns rich rewards. 

But important as it is, “THIS 
WORLD” is just one of nearly a dozen 
brilliant sections of our Sunday Edi- 
tion. rever you advertise in The 
Chronicle, you are sure to reach San 
oe largest able-to-buy audi- 
ence 


San Francisco 


Qhronicle 
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LETTERS 


Blushing Nazis 

In your Sept. 4 issue, under the heading 
“Blushing Leftists,” was the story of the 
sputterings and hedging of leading Leftist, 
Communist, etc., organizations because of 
the Russo-German nonaggression pact. 

True, faces among the so-called liberals 
are red, but isn’t it equally true among 
American Nazi organizations? The apolo- 
gies from those who say that “Nazism is 
a defense mechanism against Communism” 
are yet to be forthcoming. Perhaps you 
might have included these in the article. 

LEWIS B. SCHULMAN 





Detroit, Mich. 


Realizing that Nazi faces doubtless 
reddened, too, NEWSWEEK sought com- 
ment from Fiihrer Fritz Kuhn of the 
German-American Bund when the story 
was prepared. He declined at that time 
to “interpret” the Russo-German pact, 
though he later offered an “explanation” 
that interviewers labeled a mixture of 
misinformation and confusion. 





The Gallant 600 

In Mr. Moley’s article of Sept. 11, 
“Rout on the Left,” someone else has 
blundered. Years ago, when Tennyson 
wrote about “the charge,” there were 600 
gallant men in it, not 400 (or was that 
war propaganda) ? 

D. APPLEBY 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


Mr. Moley’s typewriter slipped. 





Sergeant Maginot 

Your explanation in the Sept. 18 issue 
why three names—Siegfried, Limes, and 
West Wall—have been applied to the Ger- 
man fortifications on the western front 
was both interesting and timely. Now I'd 
like to know something else—why did the 
French give the name Maginot to their 
own line? 

G. A. MONTGOMERY 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The name derives from “Sergeant” 
André Maginot (Ma-jee-no,) postwar 
Minister of National Defense, who in 1929 
persuaded the Tardieu government to be- 
gin construction of the line of forts facing 
Germany, and until his death in 1932 he 
was the guiding genius of the project. 

When the World War broke out in 1914, 
Maginot was Under-Secretary of War. De- 
spite objections of his superiors, he re- 
signed to enlist as a private. Two years 
later he became a sergeant, thus gaining 
the title that stuck the rest of his days. 
He returned to official life after the Armis- 
tice and proceeded to develop his fortifi- 
cation idea, backed by Marshals Pétain 
and Weygand. 


Maginot’s other claim to fame was his 
fondness for oysters—he was the accepte 
bivalve-eating champion of the boul. 
vards. That appetite brought about his 
death seven years ago: he developed ty. 
phoid after eating a batch of tainted 
oysters. 





Appreciation 

With news events in Europe occurring 
at breath-taking rapidity, the job of ac. 
curately reporting foreign incidents is vast 
and most difficult. Thanks to Newsweex 
however, I can now take only a he 
minutes to review important happenings 
abroad, while before it was necessary for 
me to read columns and columns of copy 
and listen to innumerable radio broadcasts. 

Equally well handled are your many 
other departments. 

J. W. SCHWARTZ 
Editor and Manager 
The Denison Review 
Denison, lowa 





Misuse of Our Flag 


Before our entry into the World War, 
British ships are said to have flown the 
American flag as protection against sub- 
marine attack. What steps can be taken 
by our government to prevent a repetition 
of this misuse of our flag? 

A. N. ROGERS 

Plainfield, N.J. 


Protection against misuse of the Amer- 
ican flag depends entirely on our ability 
to bring pressure on, or to penalize, the 
offending nation. A mild penalty would 
be to prohibit any ship misusing the 
American flag from again entering an 
American port; for another, all ships of a 
particular company might be prohibited 
from entering an American port. If the 
practice became frequent and we became 
convinced that it was carried on with the 
approval of the government of the belliger- 
ent country, we might threaten to prohibit 
all the ships of that belligerent from 
entering American ports. 

The American flag was much misused 
during the World War, particularly by 
British ships attempting to escape German 
submarines, and during the early part of 
that conflict, Secretary of State William 
Jennings Bryan made representations to 
Great Britain. Bryan felt there was 4 
difference between occasional use of the 
flag under the stress of immediate pursuit, 
and its general use with explicit sanction 
by the belligerent government. The Ger- 
mans had charged that the British had 
explicitly authorized the use of neutral 
flags by British vessels in submarine areas. 
The United States administered no penal- 
ties, however, and when the Germans 
finally went in for full-fledged unrestricted 
submarine warfare, a neutral flag was n0 
longer protection for any ship. 
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SIDESHOW 


ae, 
Love in the Ozarks— 


West Plains, Mo.: Carl Ike won the 
title “Poet Laureate of the Ozarks” with 
his verses about love in the hills and 
similar folksy topics. His wife, however, 
fled suit for divorce, claiming he was 
jealous of her without cause and often 
accused her of unfaithfulness. 








Home Influence— 


Ephrata, Pa.: Pennsylvania state 
police arrested Joe Buzzard, 80, on charges 
of horse-and-buggy stealing and haled him 
before a justice of the peace. “Aw, don’t 
bother with that,” said Buzzard. “I’m 
guilty.” Admitting that he had spent 34 
of his 80 years in jail—“mostly for horse 
stealing, it was”—he explained: “It’s the 
the way you are brought up.” 


Long-Distance Recipe— 


Kansas City: When Dorothy Meagher, 
air-line hostess, landed at Wichita, she 
hurried to the telegraph office and wired 
Kansas City police: “I left electric cooker 
going. Please have someone turn off 
electricity under beans. Police can have 
beans.” A patrolman performed the chore 
at her room, but left the beans. 


Calling All Cows— 


Libertyville, Ill.: When it’s milking 
time on a mechanized farm near here, the 
hired hand sings “So-o-o-ey Boss” into a 
microphone and the call is amplified across 
the barnyard and pastures. 


Ill-Wind— 


Fredericton, N. B.: First-grade pupils 
here suffered a serious loss when the 
Athenia was torpedoed. A Scottish publish- 
ing firm had dispatched a supply of text- 
books on the ill-fated liner and the whole 
shipment was lost. Students will have to 
wait until a new order can be filled. 


Homesick on the Range— 


Lancaster, Pa.: Fritzie, after winning 
the grand championship of a baby beef 
show, was sold by his 6-year-old owner 
and farmed out to fatten for the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 
Instead of gaining weight, the steer pined. 
When his new owner sent him back to his 
former home, Fritzie promptly pepped up 
and put on beef. 


Bertillon Note— 


Albany, N.Y.: In an effort to stop the 
theft of valuable dogs, a speaker at the 
63rd annual meeting of the American 
Humane Association proposed a plan for 
nationwide identification of man’s best 
friend by noseprinting them. 
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When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


See hls 
—— 
a 


Accept Nothing Less Than 


the “SUPREME Authority’ 


HROUGH four generations Webster’s 

Dictionary has earned and main- 
tained first place among reference 
books. When you are confronted with 
any question of fact, whenever you 
need to know, you think of Webster as 
the utmost in authority, the judge of 
judges, the court of last appeal. That 
confidence is warranted only if you use 
the MERRIAM-Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, 
the G. & C. Merriam Company bought 
and paid for the exclusive rights to 


publish the only genuine Webster’s dic-, 


tionary. 

In an effort, to preserve the integrity 
of the Webster name on dictionaries, 
the G. & C. Merriam Company obtained 
a Federal Court Injunction directing 
that the following statement appear 


WEBSTERS 


DICTIONAR 
Second Gdilion 


“Naenoo*® 


LOOK FOR THIS CIRCULAR 
TRADE-MARKAND THE “NW” 
MONOGRAM ON THE COVER, 


plainly on the so-called “Webster” dic- 
tionaries there under consideration: 
“This dictionary is not published by 
= original publishers of Webster’s 
ictionary, or by their successors.” 
Look for the Merriam-Webster trade- 
mark. Ask your bookdealer to show you 
the Webster’s Dictionary with the cir- 
cle on the cover. The New Second Edi- 
tion of Webster’s New International 
(unabridged) has been completed at a 
cost of $1,300,000. It contains the new 
words and the newly discovered facts 
about the old ones. It is twenty years 
newer than any similar work of refer- 
ence and provides information in all 
branches of knowledge for today’s 
needs. Any bookdealeft will be glad to 
show it to you. Mail the coupon for the 
free, illustrated, descriptive booklet. 


Genuine Merriam-Websters are not sold in 
connection with any newspaper offer; they 
are not given as premiums with magazines. 


GET THE BEST... The Merriam-Webster 
is the standard of the schools and col- 
leges of the country; State Supreme 
Courts; the Government Printing 
Office; professional and business offices 
everywhere. 

Contains 122,000 MORE WORDS than in any 
other dictionary ® 600,000 Entries © 3,350 
pages ® Color plates throughout @ Illustra- 

tions for 12,000 terms. 
Copyright, 1939, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 


- 

| MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 

| G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 295, 
Springfield, Mass. 

| Please send me free and without obli- 

| gation the illustrated booklet more fully 

| describing Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition—‘‘The New 

| Merriam-Webster: What It Will Do For 

| ‘ou.”” 

| 

| 
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Name 





Address. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Washington Split 


Beneath the surface, the New Deal is 
severely split over foreign policy. Speak- 
ing in strictest confidence, an amazing 
number of officials (including some key- 
administrators and advisers) are express- 
ing genuine misgivings at the trend of Ad- 
ministration policy. They talk of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s impulsiveness, of his “over- 
playing” the emergency here, of his ex- 
treme righteous indignation toward Hitler, 
of his known belief that this country’s 
self-interest makes it essential that we 
help preserve Britain’s sea power, and of 
his reported thoughts that “anything may 
happen” if and when Italy as well as Rus- 
sia joins Germany in the war. The blunt 
truth is that a sizable minority of New 
Dealers feels there’s real likelihood of the 
U.S. being taken into war within a few 
months. 


Political Straws 


Clarence Dill, former Democratic Sena- 
tor from Washington, intends to reenter 
active politics; he’s now laying groundwork 
for seeking the Governorship in 1940... 
The Administration is shelving (for a 
while, at least) its plan for giving military 
training to those CCC enrollees who 
want it. Administration members are con- 
cerned over F.D.R.’s failure to step in and 
stop, one way or another, the talk that 
Assistant Secretary of War Johnson will 
replace Secretary Woodring; strained re- 
lations between the men is interfering with 
teamwork throughout the department. 


Corcoran-Cohen Status 


The conflicting news stories from the 
White House as to whether the Corcoran- 
Cohen group is “out the window” has this 
background: When releasing F.D.R.’s or- 
der “streamlining” the White House staff, 
Secretary Early (who always resented the 
Corcoran crowd) invited reporters to note 
that the so-called Brain Trust was “out.” 
That might have been all right with 
F.D.R., who has long thought the two ad- 
visers were overpublicized. However, after 
hearing from some of the Corcoran group, 
he thought he should give them a little re- 
assurance. So, in press conference, he 
tagged the previous story an “invention” 
(thus, incidentally, riling reporters). Best 
information is that the Corcoranites had 


lost some influence before the war and nat- 
urally lost more as F.D.R. turned to for- 
eign problems, but are not yet “out the 
window.” 


New Deal Publicity 


During the supposed moratorium on po- 
litical activity, New Dealers are quietly 
setting up their own publicity bureau to 
fire away when the time comes. The 
agency, which will be housed in Washing- 
ton’s National Press Building, will be 
strictly “New Deal”—not “Democratic” 
—and won’t be directly connected with 
the Democratic National Committee. Its 
source of income isn’t yet known. The bu- 
reau’s staff of five or six will be headed by 
John Franklin Carter, liberal columnist 
(“Jay Franklin”), co-author of political 
books (“The Unofficial Observer”), and 
mystery writer (“Diplomat”) . 


Profiteering Curbs? 


It’s now pretty definite that, as forecast 
here last week, New Deal anti-profiteering 
action will consist only of public speeches 
and private persuasion. For use as a “shot- 
gun behind the door,” the Justice Depart- 
ment has drawn up legislation empower- 
ing the President to control prices within 
specified limits, but this won’t be pushed 
unless prices get out of hand. Assistant 
Attorney General Arnold’s talk of using 
the antitrust laws for wholesale prosecu- 
tion of profiteers doesn’t tally with the 
views of Roosevelt and Murphy. There’s 
some Murphy-Arnold hard feeling over this. 


Andrews Transfer 


The decision to remove Elmer Andrews 
from the post of Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor was reached well over two weeks ago. 
Andrews is popular within the New Deal” 
but never seemed to have the force or or- 
ganizing ability necessary for this partic- 
ular job. That’s what has been behind the 
lag in Wage-Hour enforcement. So Roose- 
velt finally offered him a more comfortable 
berth—the job of Alien Property Custo- 
dian (which is fairly important in wartime) 
—and delayed announcement until An- 
drews could make up his mind. At any 
rate, it’s now certain that on Oct. 1 the 
task of administering the Wage-Hour Law 
will be given to Col. Philip Fleming, Army 
engineer, ex-PWA Deputy Administrator, 
and builder of ’Quoddy Village. 


Trivia 

Senator Borah’s office claims his “peace” 
broadcast drew approximately 110,000 let- 
ters, by far his all-time record for a single 
speech . . . General Pershing, who’s usually 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


ultra-cautious about commenting on world 
affairs, has lately been heard damning the 
Germans and saying this war might never 
have come if he had marched in and thor- 
oughly mopped up Germany 21 years ago 
..- Mrs. Roosevelt has written the preface 
for “Washington: Nerve Center,” a novel 
guidebook to the capital and the govern- 
ment, which will be out about Oct. 1... 
Following his public “no politics” injunc- 
tion, F.D.R. gently reprimanded a Demo- 
cratic Congressman for denouncing Re- 
publicans in a private talk at the White 
House. 





Reich War Side Lights 


|, = are some of the unpublicized de- 
velopments on Germany’s home front as 
related by reliable neutrals who left the 
Reich last week: More than one-half of 
Berlin’s schools have been turned into 
army hospitals. Medical students as young 
as 20 have been sent to the front as full- 
fledged physicians. In Cologne a middle- 
aged man caught reading a propaganda 
leaflet dropped by British planes was sen- 
tenced to death as an “example” to others. 


Where’s Lloyd George? 


Unmentioned by the general press here 
during the first week of war was the where- 
abouts of David Lloyd George, Britain’s 
No. 1 statesman in the last World War. 
He remained enigmatically silent during 
the historic discussions in Commons. Latest 
advice from London government sources 
is that Chamberlain—while not offering 
Lloyd George a Cabinet place (though 
his son, of course, became Under-Secretary 
to the Board of Trade)—has privately 
urged him to undertake a nationwide 
stumping tour to throw his prestige and 
oratorical power behind the war cause. 
Last word is that the aging Welshman 
was “considering” the suggestion, though 
he flatly rejected a proposal that he extend 
the speaking tour to the U.S. 


Cuban Reversal 


The war was an extraordinary—if per- 
haps temporary—godsend to Cuba and to 
Dictator Batista. Students of subsurface 
Cuban trends insist that widening political 
rifts plus business stagnation resulting 
from the marked slump in tobacco and 
sugar were rapidly pushing the country 
toward a political blowup. There was even 
much talk of a revival of the old ABC 
methods of bombs and sub-machine guns. 
Then the war’s outbreak suddenly sent 
sugar and tobacco skyrocketing, thereby 
easing both the economic strain and the 
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resultant political stress. Now it’s a good 
bet that Batista will officially announce 
his candidacy for President and ride into 
office on a wave of “national unity.” 


German Doctor Shortage 


Last week’s news that Germany is beg- 
ging Jewish doctors and engineers to re- 
turn to the Reich to meet the shortage in 
their professions was only the surface 
splash of a trend that has been observed 
for some time. As far back as Aug. 22, 
1938, this department reported: “The 
army high command has squawked lustily 
[about persecution of Jewish doctors], 
pointing out that the armed forces’ med- 
ical divisions were already 40% under- 
manned.” Moreover, early this summer, the 
Hungarian Government began finding to 
its surprise that Hungarian Jewish en- 
gineers, whom it had discharged under 
pressure from Berlin, were being employed 
in Germany. 


Foreign Notes 


Among the first features to be censored 
from Paris papers were crossword puzzles; 
puzzles are supposed to have been used for 
spy communication in the last war... 
Among the few fashion novelties for which 
French jewelers are finding a demand 
these days are identification tags, often of 
solid gold and sometimes gem-studded. 
Watch for announcement that the West 
Indies Royal Commission is recommend- 
ing creation of a new British Dominion of 
the West Indies . . . Missionaries say many 
or the puppet magistrates whom Japan 
has set up in the Yangtze Valley have 
recently come to them and hinted that 
they are really patriots whol strike a 
good blow when the time comes. 





Autos pee War 


A thorough checkup reveals little basis 
for the rumor that U.S. auto makers are 
preparing to rush plant equipment and 
workers to Canada to start large-scale pro- 
duction of warplanes for Britain. The plain 
facts are these: (1) Auto executives be- 
lieve chances are excellent for repeal of 
the U.S. arms embargo, making such a 
move needless. (2) Enthusiastic public ac- 
ceptance of 1940-model cars convinces au- 
to makers they may have their hands full 
meeting the domestic demand for autos. 
(3) Increased auto sales in Latin America, 
formerly supplied in part by European 
makers, should more than offset lost sales 
to belligerents abroad. (4) Canada will be 
a particularly lush market, since its own 
auto plants will be converted to airplane 
manufacture. 


Food Innovations 


BobWhite Frosted Foods, Inc., is a new 
corporation which plans to license op- 
erators in all principal U.S. cities for mar- 


keting frozen foods by house-to-house 
trucks; arrangements are already well 
along in Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago . . . A concentrated 


liquid coffee, to be properly diluted by the . 


dealer and left at the consumer’s door each 
morning, is supposed to equal the best 
fresh coffees when heated and served .. . 
A new process, already adopted by one big 
meat packer, uses the enzymes in pine- 
apple juice to tenderize frankfurter cas- 
ings ... And now there’s a vitamin bread 
made from flour containing spinach, 
celery, and carrots. 


Britain and Morgan 


As accurately forecast here last week, 
it’s now definite that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
won’t again serve as Britain’s wartime 
purchasing agent here (see page 54). 
Here’s the specific story behind the deci- 
sion: When British representatives con- 
sulted the U.S. Treasury about the mat- 
ter, they were warned that Borah and Nye 
(to say nothing of Coughlin) would use 
any such tie-up as effective ammunition 
against the British and the bank, and par- 
ticularly against repeal of the arms em- 
bargo. Washington believes Roosevelt told 
Sir Ronald Lindsay the same thing when 
he retired as Ambassador here. Note that 
all this doesn’t mean Morgan’s won’t serve 
Britain’s purchasing agency in some unof- 
ficial advisory capacity. 


Roosevelt ‘Miracles’ 

Roosevelt critics in Wall Street are glee- 
fully passing around this excerpt from 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s column of Sept. 12: 
“Yesterday my brother wanted to go over 
to look at a barn which the President is 
interested in changing into a house. As 
usual, the President thinks it can be done 
far more economically than the rest of us 
do . . . Our combined arguments had no 
effect on the President, who said cheer- 
fully: “Well, we will wait and see,’ with the 
calm conviction that he could perform 
miracles.” 


Business Footnotes 


The big Morris Plan Industrial Banks, 
which often make small personal loans 
without requiring cosigners, now demand 
a cosigner if the borrower isn’t over 30— 
which is expected to be the initial draft 
age limit if the U.S. goes to war .. . After 
the SEC stationed agents in big brokerage 
houses at the start of the war boom, some 
of the brokers pressed them into service 
during rush periods; in most cases the 
agents obligingly lent a hand . . . Silver- 
ston & Co., British brokerage house whose 
advice on foreign affairs has been gospel in 
many Wall Street houses, mailed clients a 
brilliant analysis showing why war was 
impossible; it arrived here the day after 
Britian. declared war. . . . Houdaille-Her- 
shey Corp., producer of auto parts, has just 
developed a gun-recoil mechanism which 
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may have far-reaching effects on military 
aviation since it will permit use of much 
bigger guns on aircraft. 





Miscellany 


Cost has banned reissues of the 
movies “All Quiet on the Western Fron}” 
and “Lest We Forget” (saying this is no 
time for anti-war films) but is encouraging 
reshowings of “Confessions of a Nazi Spy’ 
. . . Charles A. Beard, the distinguished 
historian who made national news in 19]7 
by resigning as a Columbia professor be 
cause of the university’s alleged wartime 
suppression of liberal teaching, is about 
return to Columbia’s faculty; unlesg 
there’s an unexpected slip, he'll be Visiting 
Professor of Public Law . . . Castle Filmy 
of N.Y. is rushing plans to distribute war 
newsreels for home projectors; the com 
pany has just completed the first of the 
series. 


Press Notes 


The Newspaper Guild, organizing 4 
picket line outside Sears, Roebuck 
Brooklyn store (because Sears advertised 
in struck papers) , notified the pickets: “A 
Sears bus [for customers] will give you 4 
free ride from Church Street to the store” 
... War fever is causing a mass revival of 
military fiction; the Dell publishing com 
pany is about to resurrect four dead pulp 
magazines, War Aces, War Stories, War 
Novels, and War Birds . . . After a stormy 
session with a group of Washington cor 
respondents last week, Attorney Gene 
Murphy rescinded earlier orders gagging 
Department of Justice employes over the 
country and requiring that all depart 
mental news should clear through Mur’ 
phy’s press aide, Joseph Mulcahy. 


Missing Persons 


Ex-Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley of New 
Orleans, onetime bitter foe of Huey Long 
and his machine, has kept completely out 
of the limelight surrounding Louisiana’ 
current scandals; divides his time between 
his law office and his sumptuous New Or 
leans home . . . Harold Bell Wright, author’ 
whose books (including “The Shepherd ¢ 
the Hills” and “The Winning of Barbara) 
Worth”) reached the amazing total a 
9,000,000 copies, is living quietly with his 
wife on his ranch near Escondido, Calif, 
to which he “withdrew” five years ago 
now 67 and recovering from a major oper 
ation, he spends much time painting and 
inventing appliances for his ranch . . 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, onetim 
Assistant Attorney General in charge 0 
prohibition enforcement and_ later 
attorney for wine interests, is now prac 
ticing law in Washington; she serves 
counsel for Mrs. Eleanor (Cissie) Pal 
terson’s newspaper, The Washingtol 
Times-Herald. 
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IN ANY MARKET 


@ Jittery markets make a dan- 
gerous place for surplus funds. 
The one investment that pays 
the biggest returns— and keeps 
on paying in good times and 
bad—is modern equipment. 


New Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes pay an average net 
return to their users of 20% on 
the investment. They reduce 
(often eliminate) waste, help you 
improve your product, help 
employee relations because 
they are easier for workmen to 
use, cut cost per piece as much 
as 50%, last for years with 
negligible maintenance. 


Whatever the market condi- 
tions and world conditions may 
be, there is always a place in 
the sun for the manufacturer 
who produces better work at 
lower cost. And that is what 
modern Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes can help you 
do. Ask us to prove it. 
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YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 








"WE PROTECT OUR EMPLOYEES’ 


says L. RUSSELL KELCE, Vice Pres. 


Sinclair Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“For several years, | have used LifeGuards 
on both my cars. LifeGuard safety is so 
important that we have equipped all our 
Company cars with them, to prevent acci- 
dents that might cause the loss of a valu- 
able employee, forever or temporarily. 
We want to thank Goodyear for making it 
possible for our executives and employees 
to ride the highways of today, free from the 
hazards of accidents caused by blowouts.”” 

L. Russell Kelce, Kansas City, Mo. 


EVERY consideration of sense or 
sentiment points to LifeGuards, as 
Mr. Kelce so clearly explains. 


LifeGuards prevent accidents... 
protect you, your family, your car. 
Everybody who understands the 
importance of LifeGuards wants 
them immediately for his car. 


LifeGuard replaces the ordinary 
inner tube. It is a 2-ply safety tire 
built inside an extra-sturdy wn be If 
outer casing and tube blow out, 
LifeGuard remains inflated, ena- 
bling you to bring your car to a 
smooth, safe stop. No weave, no 
lurch, no wheel-fight. 









In sizes available, LifeGuard fits 
any make of tire, new or old. You 
don’t have to wait until you buy 
new casings. Install LifeGuards 
now and transfer them to new 
casings as you buy them. 


Don’t confuse LifeGuards with 
what are called “puncture-proof” 
tubes, which are designed for a 
different purpose and afford no 
blowout protection. 


LifeGuards were developed and 
pioneered by Goodyear, after 
experimenting with hundreds of 
different constructions and devices. 


* * * 


NOT A TIRE...NOT A TUBE...BUT AN 
ENTIRELY NEW SAFETY INVENTION! 












See your Goodyear or new car 
dealer and learn how economical 
LifeGuards are and how easily you 
can pay for this safety as you ride! 
You can’t get better protection to save 


your life! 
THIS COUPON MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


Check proper square and mail today to The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Dept. L, Akron, Ohio. 


o I want LifeGuard protec- oO Send me complete infor- 
tion. Have salesman call. mation about LifeGuards. 














CITY. STATE — 














Modern successor to the inner 
tube, LifeGuard replaces the con- 
ventional tube. It is a 2-ply safety 
tire inside a tube... both inflated 
through the same valve. If casing 
and tube fail, front or rear, the 
inner tire holds enough air to 
support the car until it can be 
brought to a smooth, safe stop. 
LifeGuard may be readilyidentified 
by the yellow and blue valve stem. 























SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-Wheel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


*, 









LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 
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British-French Dilemma 
Heightened by Fear Smaller 
Allies Will Waver 


Out on the Mongolian Plain, along the 
banks of the Khalka River, the armies of 
Japanese Manchukuo and Soviet Outer 
Mongolia have been fighting since May 7. 
Some 5,000 miles away, on the banks of 
the Vistula River, the Polish Army has 
been trying unsuccessfully for three weeks 
to stand up against the weight of Ger- 
many’s military machine. 

Last week events on the little Khalka 
and the great Vistula worked together like 
opposite ends of a balance: in the east, 
Russia and Japan called a truce; and, with 
this flank cleared, the Red Army in the 
west immediately joined Germany in di- 
viding up Poland. 


‘Educational’ 

The Soviet-Japanese truce completely 
upset an accumulation of surface indica- 
tions that the fighting in this distant war, 
instead of stopping, was about to grow 
heavier. In Tokyo, government spokesmen 


‘Liberators’: Red Army tanks led the march into Poland 


Soviet Aid in Carving Poland 
Portends New World Line-Ups 


vigorously denied any intention of revising 
Japan’s long hostile relations with the So- 
viet Union. The young and vigorous Lt. 
Gen. Yoshikiro Umezu, to the surprise of 
elders, was given command of the army in 
Manchukuo—the force doing the fighting 
on the Khalka. And when foreign newspa- 
per correspondents got an order to leave 
the battle line they interpreted it as prep- 
aration for a big and renewed Japanese of- 
fensive against the Outer Mongolians. 
* This was mild, however, compared with 
the screen that hid Russia’s preparations 
to invade Poland. The Kremlin has been 
a fountain of mystery ever since Joseph 
Stalin signed a nonaggression pact with 
Adolf Hitler on Aug. 24, leaving Britain 
and France to fight alone for the Poles. 

True, the Red Army had been in hasty 
mobilization, bringing its strength to 3,500,- 
000. But that was explained away as prep- 
aration to disarm and intern the defeated 
Polish Army when it was driven across the 
border. Even the Polish Ambassador, Wac- 
law Grzybowski, said to the very last mo- 
ment that he did not think the mobiliza- 
tion threatened his country. 

As late as Sept. 14, appearances were 
still deceptive. That day, Pravda, the 
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Kremlin newspaper, published a long an- 
alysis of Poland’s social weaknesses, con- 
cluding: “The policy of Poland (toward 
the national minorities in the country) dif- 
fers in no way from the oppressive policy 
of Russian Czarism.” This is a standard 
Bolshevik opinion of the Polish neighbor. 
This time, owing to the war, it did breed 
some suspicion in London. But reporters 
were told at the Soviet Embassy there that 
the editorial was “purely educational for 
the Russian masses.” 


Lesson 


When the change came, these fanciful 
contradictions quickly gave way to a les- 
son in hard-bitten realism. On Sept. 15 
Japanese Ambassador Shigenori Togo 
called on Premier and Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff Molotoff. According to the sub- 
sequent account at the Japanese Embassy, 
Molotoff gave way on all the arguments 
he had made at previous meetings. He and 
Togo agreed for a truce on the Manchukuo- 
Outer Mongolian border; the lines to stay 
as they were at 1 p.m. that day, with a 
mixed border commission to define the 
frontier later. 

Theoretically, this little war was between 
Manchukuo and the Outer Mongolian 
People’s Republic, respectively Japanese 
and Soviet puppets. Nobody took the trou- 
ble to invite representatives of either lit- 
tle country to the meeting between Molo- 
toff and Togo. 

The next Ambassador to call at the For- 
eign Commissariat on an important mis- 
sion was Poland’s. Vice Commissar Vladi- 
mir Potemkin summoned him there at 4 
a.m. on Sept. 17. Potemkin read a note 
which began: “The Polish-German war has 
revealed the internal insolvency of the Pol- 
ish state” and worked up to this climax: 
“In view of this state of affairs, the Soviet 
Government has instructed the higher com- 
mand of the Red Army to order troops to 
cross the frontier and take under their pro- 
tection the lives and property of the pop- 
ulation of Western Ukraine and Western 
Beylo-Russia (Polish White Russia) .” 

Ambassador Gryzbowski was so furious 
that he refused to accept the note. He de- 
nied that his government had ceased to 
exist because it had fled to Rumania or 
that Russia was justified in denouncing its 
nonaggression pact with Poland on the 
pretext of “protecting” the Russian and 
Ukrainian minorities. 

The envoy was too late. The first Red 
Army tanks already had crossed the Polish 
border. 

Later that morning, each of the 24 for- 
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eign embassies and legations in Moscow, 
including that of the United States, re- 
ceived slightly modified copies of the same 
note. To it was appended another com- 
munication saying: “I have the honor on 
instructions of my government to inform 
you that the U.S.S.R. will pursue a policy 
of neutrality in relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and your country.” 

That posed a diplomatic conundrum for 
two of the Ambassadors who got the note 
—the British and French. Their countries 
were at war to save Polish independence; 
yet Russia, invading Poland, said it in- 
tended to remain neutral toward them. 


Memory 

Preparations for the march into Poland 
had disorganized civilian life in Moscow 
for more than a week. Marshal Klementy 
E. Voroshiloff, Defense Commissar, called 
1,000,000 extra men to the army, and a 
great part were routed to the border 
through the capital. Ordinary passenger 
trains to Minsk and the Polish border 
stopped running. 

A great run on food, clothing, and 
other consumer goods developed in the 
stores—signs of a growing war fear. Po- 
lice rounded up speculators in such arti- 
cles daily, and still this bootleg trade 
flourished. 

In the middle of last week the tension 
was relieved suddenly. Since the govern- 
ment controls all retail trade, it had only 
to dip into reserves and store shelves 
were filled with needed goods. Queues dis- 
appeared from the shopping streets. 

Nevertheless, the general public knew 
nothing of the decision to take part of 
Poland until 11 a.m. Sunday morning— 
seven hours after troops had crossed the 
border. At that hour radio loudspeakers in 
apartments, factories, restaurants, and on 
street corners filled the air with an address 
by Molotoff. 

Much of it was repetition of the note to 
Poland. But for the public, Molotoff, after 
saying that the Polish military collapse 
made Soviet neutrality impossible, added 
this explanation: “Nor can it be demanded » 
of the Soviet Government that it remain 
indifferent to the fate of its blood brothers 
the Ukrainians arid White Russians in- 
habiting Poland, who even formerly were 
without rights and who now have been 
abandoned entirely to their fate. The 
Soviet Government deems it its sacred 
duty to extend the hand of assistance to 
its brother Ukrainians and brother White 
Russians* inhabiting Poland.” 

The Soviet public was unprepared by 
any advance propaganda for news of an 





*The name White Russian was originally 
given the inhabitants of this central region be- 
cause the national costume was white, includ- 
ing headdress and shoes. Racially they are the 
purest Russian strain, having escaped the 
Tartar invasion by fleeing to the swamps. The 
same term is applied to Czarist Russians to 
distinguish them from the Red Russians, or 
Bolsheviks. 
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Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Infantry trained in plains fighting followed the tanks 


invasion of Poland; but it knew the story 
of the Russian minorities there. Except 
for the defeat of the Red Army at Warsaw 
in 1920, these minorities would now be 
members of the Ukrainian or White Rus- 
sian Soviet Republics. 

According to Soviet figures, there are 
8,000,000 Ukranians and 3,000,000 White 
Russians in Poland. Polish figures give 
less than half in each case. Whatever the 
number, for years their unhappy status 
as racial minorities in Poland has served 
as an object lesson in Soviet textbooks. 

Lately they have appeared in another 
role: after the dismemberment of Czecho- 





- " 
Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—At 5:45 a.m. German forces in- 
vade Poland. Danzig proclaims its return to 
the Reich. 

Sept. 2—Britain and France present final 
ultimatum to Germany to withdraw troops 
from Poland. 

Sept. 3—Time limit on British ultimatum 
expires at 11 a.m. Chamberlain announces 
declaration of war on Germany. Daladier 
does likewise in Paris six hours later. Hitler 
leaves for front. British liner Athenia sunk 
by submarine without warning. 

Sept. 4—British bombers raid German 
Fleet at Kiel Canal. 

Sept. 6—French start cautious advance on 
the western front, fighting on German soil. 

Sept. 7—German columns reach outskirts 
of Warsaw. 

Sept. 10—Germans draw ring around 
Warsaw. Canada declares war on Germany. 
Soviet announces calling up of reserves. 

Sept. 12—Chamberlain and Daladier con- 
voke first War Council. British troops cross 
to France. 

Sept. 15—Germans surround Warsaw. 
Russia concentrates troops on Polish fron- 
tier. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. Polish 
Government flees to Rumania. British air- 
craft carrier Courageous sunk by submarine. 

Sept. 18—Russia takes East Poland. 














Slovakia last September, German Nazis 
actively backed exiled Ukrainian nation. 
alists in a move to stir up trouble in the 
Polish Ukraine and also across the border 
in the great Russian Ukraine. That district 
is the Soviet Union’s granary, and also had 
been openly coveted by Germany until all 
such disputes were pushed aside in favor 
of the nonaggression pact last month. 


Return 
This was the link between the two from 
the average Soviet point of view. But for 
most of the more mature Bolshevik leaders 
the sound of an army marching again 
toward these regions stirred more personal 
memories. It meant that the Red Army 
\was returning to its old battleground. 

Stalin himself was one with such recol- 
lections. So was Marshal Voroshiloff. 
These two were together at the siege of 
Lwow in 1920. Eventually the Polish 
campaign collapsed because Marshal Mi- 
chael Tukachevsky—executed as a traitor 
to Stalin in 1937—failed to take Warsaw. 
But the soldier who prevented Stalin and 
Voroshiloff from entering Lwow was a 
young Polish patriot: Marshal Edward 
Smigly-Rydz, now commander of the 
Polish Army. 

Last week, the Red Army column which 
crossed the frontier at Tarnopol (see map, 
page 19) accelerated its drive to reach 
Lwow with as much speed as possible. For 
one reason, German motorized columns 
were already there; for another, the city 
is the capital of the Polish Ukraine. 

From the northern tip down to the 
Polish-Rumanian corner in the south, Red 
troops entered the country at seven points. 
One of these columns, moving on Barano- 
wicze, passed down the main Warsaw- 
Moscow railway line. That is the gateway 
where a sign at the Russian frontier says 
in huge letters on the Polish side, “Work- 
ers of the world, unite,” but on the Soviet 
side, “Communism will sweep away all 
frontiers.” 
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At some places the Russians met resist- 
ance from the retreating Poles. But the 
Soviet communiqués said that “weak ad- 
yance units and reserves” of the Polish 
Army had been defeated. These news 
bulletins also said that the people of all 
the territory had welcomed the invaders. 
Propaganda prepared the way for that in 
advance. Although no hint of coming 
events had been given the public at home, 
the Soviet radio had been bombarding 
the Polish Ukraine and White Russia 
with propaganda ever since the war 
started. 

When the Russian advance got under 
way, two of the greatest armies in Europe 
were moving toward each other across 
a comparatively narrow strip of territory. 
Tanks and motorized columns pushed far 
ahead of the advance from both sides. 
And although a new pact holds Germany 
and the Soviet Union together dip- 
lomatically, hostility has been strong 
between the two countries for the past 
six years. 

Yet nowhere, as the movement started, 
was there any report of a clash between 
the two forces. The first meeting of units 
of any size at Brest-Litovsk was cordial; 
and German planes actually aided the 
Russians to move forward at one point 
where they met resistance. The army which 
already had been fighting in Poland for 
three weeks put no obstacle in the way 
of the newcomers even when the Soviet 
column in the south spread hurriedly along 
the Rumanian border—apparently to cut 
off any move by the Germans to add the 
Rumanian oil wells to the spoils of victory 
they already had won. 

And on Monday night, Berlin and Mos- 
cow radio stations broadcast a joint com- 
muniqué saying that together they would 
“help the Polish population to restore con- 
ditions for the existence of their state.” 
Maps published by the Soviet newspaper 
Izvestia that day showed a new Russian 
frontier running from Vilna in the north 
down through Lwow to the Carpathian 
Mountains on the Slovak frontier. That 
almost corresponded with the prewar 
boundary. 

Moreover, informed spokesmen in both 
Moscow and Berlin predicted that such a 
line would be drawn in the fourth great 
partition of Poland: the east portion to 
Russia and the west to Germany, with a 
small Polish buffer state between. 


Significance 


The Bolshevik-Nazi collaboration in the 
partition of Poland may well have done 
more in a day to shake the balance of 
power all over the world than several weeks 
of actual warfare had done previously. 
This action, plus the Soviet-Japanese 
truce which preceded it, should be worth 
several army divisions to Germany in its 
European war and to Japan in the war 
on China. Nor is that value likely to 
change even if Russia does not go a step 





farther in its. new policy than to take a 
share of Poland. 

One immediate effect was to open direct 
lines of communication between Russia 
and Germany. That can mean a steady 
supply of Russian grain and minerals. For- 
merly the most direct supply line had been 
from Leningrad via the Baltic—and 
Leningrad port is frozen in winter. Sup- 
plies from Russia, of course, are necessary 
to Germany in order to outlast the British 
blockade. 

Moreover, Germany now will be able to 
move a big part of the army from Poland 
to the western front. This was not a cer- 
tainty until the Nazi and _ Bolshevik 
Armies actually met and were shown to be 
on friendly terms. Until that moment 
there still was a possibility that the Soviet 
Army had entered Poland for reasons 
hostile to Germany, or at least not friend- 
ly. In that case Hitler still would have 
had to keep his army on the scene. 

A third change is apt to be no less injuri- 
ous to Britain and France in the war. This 
is in the line-up of allies. Rumania, guaran- 
teed by the democracies against aggression 
as Poland was, now is more thoroughly 
cut off than ever. 

Even more important than that is the 
probable effect on Turkey. When this 
country entered the anti-aggression coali- 
tion with Britain, the democracies were 
assured of passage through the Darda- 
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nelles. But Turkish policy is closely allied 
with Russia’s; the country came into the 
anti-aggression pact at a moment when the 
Soviet Union seemed likely to join also; 
and it now has become a doubtful link in 
that coalition. In fact, Turkish Foreign 
Minister Siikrii Saracoglu has announced 
that he is going to Moscow this week to 
talk over the new situation. 

The probable sweep of changes in the 


Far East were a little more speculative 
last week. Spokesmen in Tokyo said that 
the truce concerned only the specific 
Mongolian area, and left many questions 
unsettled. They also said that talk of a 
Soviet-Japanese nonaggression pact on the 
Soviet-German model was “sheer non- 
sense”—although on the record of preced- 
ing swift changes, such denials do not rate 
high. 

And short of any such formal agreement, 
there are many specific questions the two 
former enemies now should be able to 
settle. These include Japanese fishing rights 
in Soviet waters, payments to Russia for 
the Chinese Eastern Railway, and—most 
important—the question of Soviet aid to 
China in the war. 

Even if last week’s limited version of 
the truce is correct, the Japanese still 
should be able to move some of their 
crack troops from Manchukuo to take up 
the dragging war in China. And should 
the truce lead to withdrawal of Soviet 
aid for China—including recall of Rus- 
sian officers as well as the end of sup- 
plies—then Japan would be relieved of 
one of the major obstacles it has faced in 
the war. The Japanese also would feel 
more free to press their demands on Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States. 

In addition there is the prospect of 
future Soviet-German collaboration in 
Central Europe and the Baltic region. 
Collaboration, probably even to the ex- 
tent of outright annexation of territory, 
could be carried on in either region without 
serious interference from outside powers. 
Formerly the governments of most of 
these countries were inclined to be pro- 
German because they feared Bolshevism. 
The two great nations working as partners 
would leave them no choice. 

Lithuania felt some of the impact of this 
force last week when Russian troops oc- 
cupied Vilna, the Polish city it always 
has claimed. But the country most likely 
to be put on the spot immediately is 
Rumania. This state’s oil wells already 
are coveted by Germany; and the So- 
viet Union has a claim to Bessarabia, 
the once-Russian territory in north Ru- 
mania. 

Before any such changes are made, how- 
ever, Germany may offer peace terms to 
Britain and France. This would be a quick 
way to benefit from the Nazi diplomatic- 
military triumph of having Russia in 
Poland as a co-partitioner. 

Any peace terms would be based on rec- 
ognition of the conquest of the country 
which the two countries had guaranteed 
against aggression. As a face-saver to offset 
that, Germany might be willing to re- 
nounce or postpone its colonial claims. 

Nevertheless, both Britain and France 
have gone on record as determined to 
carry on the war until “Hitlerism is 
destroyed”; and London repeated this 
declaration while the Russians were en- 
tering Poland. Statesmen in both the 
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democracies persistently refuse to accept 
the possibility that two such old-time 
rivals as Germany and Russia could act 
in harmony for long. So, although the diffi- 
culties of carrying on the war have been 
greatly increased, there was no sign early 
this week that Britain and France were 
any more ready to discuss peace now than 
they had been a week earlier. 





Blitzkrieg 


Poland Slashed by the Nazis 
With Swiftness of Whirlwind 


The war of the future will be totalitarian 
not only in the mobilization of forces for 
its prosecution, but also in the extent of its 
results; in other words, totalitarian war 
will end in totalitarian victory. Totali- 
tarian victory means the utter destruction 
of the vanquished nation, and its complete 
and final disappearance from the historical 
arena. 

Four years ago the Deutsche Wehr, of- 
ficial magazine of the German Army, pub- 
lished this forecast—the triumphant end 
envisaged in a test of the favorite German 
military ideal of the Blitzkrieg. This week 
in the first trial of the theory, the prophe- 
sied result seemed to be coming true. Po- 
land had been bombed into submission by 
planes and slashed to pieces by mechan- 
ized forces. And as the government fled 
into exile, the Red Army moved in to help 
the Reich complete the “fourth and final” 
partition of Poland. 


Planes 


The German idea of the Blitzkrieg 
(lightning war) was first developed by 
the Reich’s best strategist since Frederick 


the Great: Count Helmuth Carl Bernhard 
von Moltke. As Chief of Staff of the Prus- 
sian armies in the mid-nineteenth century 
he specialized in working out the strategic 
and tactical application of new arms and 
communication methods. He proved his 
theories in two successful Blitzkriegen. 
The first was the Seven Weeks’ War 
against Austria in 1866. The second was 
the Franco-Prussian War, in which the 
decisive battle of Sedan, where Napoleon 
III was captured, occurred but six weeks 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 

Moltke’s successor as German Chief of 
Staff, Count Alfred von Schlieffen, also 
advocated the lightning war and worked 
out his own application of it as a plan to 
crush France by invading Belgium. It 
came near success, but failed. After the 
World War, Gen. Hans von Seeckt car- 


. ried on Moltke’s thesis. He evolved the 


conception of a highly trained motorized 
force making fast, knifelike thrusts into 
the enemy lines. When Hitler gave the 
German Army unlimited funds for ex- 
pansion, the staff strategists took over 
von Seeckt’s plan, multiplied the mechan- 
ized columns, and then backed them with 
a huge conscript army and a huge air force 
to act in closest cooperation. The result 
was shown in the conquest of Poland. 

In accordance with German strategy, 
the campaign began the morning of Sept. 
1 with attacks by Nazi planes on Polish 
communications, concentration centers, 
defense lines, and, most important of all, 
airdromes. The immediate practical effect 
of this was to give the Reich complete 
command of the air. Moreover, by destruc- 
tion of bases the Nazi Air Force made it 
extremely precarious for the French and 
British to attempt reinforcement of War- 
saw with planes. 

At first the Germans used air attack only 
against demonstrably military objectives 





—although, of course, any civilian in the 
neighborhood suffered. Then the Nazi 
attack began to slow down and the Polish 
armies even seemed to be reforming. On 
Sept. 13, in Berlin, the German High 
Command proclaimed that because Poland 
had called upon the population of open 
cities to resist, “the German armed forces 
will from now on break the resistance of 
such places with all means at their disposal” 
and “German air forces will, in coopera- 
tion with heavy artillery, carry out such 
military measures as are suited.” 

As this order went into effect Polish 
morale began to crumble. Refugees from 
the capital choked all roads and jammed 
trains. Now German planes swooped down 
on the long lines of cars and carts, strafing 
soldiers and civilians alike with machine 
guns, blasting the earth with bombs, and 
uprooting telegraph and telephone poles. 
Trains slowed to nothing as the aerial at- 
tack spread. 

At Lwow, Poland’s third largest city 
and capital of the Polish Ukraine, the 
German raiders last week set a new high 
in totalitarian air war. Wave after wave 
of German planes swept over the ancient 
city, ignoring futile puffs from the few 
anti-aircraft guns. Oil and alcohol re- 
fineries burst into flames. Fires started by 
incendiary bombs whipped through the 
medieval streets. The water failed when 
bombs cut the aqueduct. All rail traffic 
was stopped 20 miles from the city. No 
one even tried to estimate the casualties. 

As the Polish Government was trans- 
ferred from one obscure village to another, 
strafing planes followed. And one of the 
last acts of fleeing foreign diplomats was 
to protest to their governments against the 
“indiscriminate” German bombing. 


Tanks 


Before even the first shot was fired, the 
Reich possessed one enormous advantage 
over Poland. German mobilization, which, 
unlike that of western countries, operates 
by the rapid calling up of semimilitary 
forces such as the Storm Troopers, was al- 
ready complete. Poland’s, which takes 60 
days, was just getting under way. That 
gave the Reich about 1,000,000 men to 
Poland’s 600,000—and an instant readi- 
ness for action that Germany had also had 
in 1866, 1870, and 1914. 

Within a week, Nazi armored divisions 
had crashed halfway through Poland. Two 
great énveloping wings swung at Warsaw 
from both the northeast and the south- 
west. These divisions comprised one 
brigade of about 500 tanks, another of 
mobile infantry on motorcycles and in 
armored cars, and a regiment of motorized 
artillery. The tanks went first in waves, 
preparing the way for the infantry and ar- 
tillery. Behind these fast-moving divisions 
came slower regular troops in trucks for 
mopping up and consolidation operations. 

In the north, on Sept. 11, the Nazis 
struck their first snag of the campaign. A 
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lost Polish army of 50,000 to 60,000 men at 
Kutno, north of Lodz, began a sudden 
daybreak counterattack in an effort to 
work itself free of the German encircling 
movement and join the armies defending 
Warsaw. The Germans, under Gen. Jo- 
hannes Blaskowitz, former military gov- 
ernor of Bohemia, struck back with sharp, 
limited attacks that further pinned the 
Poles in their trap in the difficult Warte 
River marshes. 

Meanwhile, the Nazi troops almost with- 
out a shot occupied Posen (Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff, and Falkenhayn, the Reich’s 
three greatest World War commanders, 
were born near by) and the great textile 
center of Lodz. In that city German police 
arrived with the troops and started direct- 
ing traffic, while 200,000 Jews were set to 
work filling bomb holes and clearing 
debris. At the same time, German troops 
marched into Gdynia, the Baltic port that 
Poland had made a symbol of its aspira- 
tions as a first-class power. 

In the south, the Nazis made even more 
spectacular marching history than they 
had the preceding week. Two columns 
combined, one from Silesia and another 
from Slovakia—partly composed of Slo- 
vaks—and with their base on the west 
bank of the Vistula, started driving down 
the flat, easy valley of the San River into 
the heart of the industrial triangle lying 
between Cracow, Lwow, and Sandomierz. 

The terrific air bombardment had so 
scattered the Poles that the Germans met 
litile resistance. Speeding along roads dusty 
but firm from a three-month drought, the 
Nazi invaders simply pinched off strong 
points like the vast fortress of Przemysl. 
(In 1914-15 the Austrians garrisoned it 
with 130,000 men and 21,000 horses and 
withstood a 444-month Russian siege.) 

From Przemysl the German columns 
rolled on to Sambor and cut straight down 
toward the Rumanian frontier, Poland’s 
only possible route for receiving supplies. 
Another column slipped around battered 
Lwow—at first the Germans did not even 
try to take the city—and pushed straight 
up the back of Poland along the edge of 
the Pripet Marshes. 

From the north, where the siege of War- 
saw had held them up, still other motorized 
units began to dash around the city down 
the lateral railway line leading from East 
Prussia. Key points fell in rapid succes- 
sion. On Sept. 16, the Germans captured 
Bialystok, vital junction on the Warsaw- 
Moscow railway. Next they took Brest- 
Litovsk. Finally, at Wlodawa, the Silesian- 
Slovak columns met the East Prussian 
forces and the last swift flanking of the 
Polish armies was completed. 


Exiles 

The approaching German armies had 
sent the Polish Government fleeing to the 
town of Krzemieniec, in the far southeast 


of Poland. But strafing Nazi planes soon 
flushed the Polish officials from even this 
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Debris: Nazi planes wrecked Polish bases .. . 


...and enveloped 


hideaway, and the advance of the Sambor 
column threatened to cut them off from 
escape over the Rumanian border. 

Soon the Poles moved to the village of 
Zaleszezyki, directly across the border from 
Rumania. A two-room building housed the 
Foreign Office, and cows wandered in front 
of the news-less press bureau. Bedraggled 
foreign diplomats who had fled across Po- 
land by car maintained offices in the vil- 
lage, but at night went to the comparative 
safety of the Rumanian town of Cernauti. 

On Sunday, Sept. 17, the fugitive Polish 
Government heard its own death sentence. 
The Berlin radio announced that at 4 
o’clock (Moscow time) that morning Rus- 
sian troops had invaded Poland with Ger- 
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Warsaw in flames 


man approval. The same day Ignace Mos- 
cicki, Poland’s white-haired president, and 
Foreign Minister Joseph Beck, accompanied 
by the remaining officials, stepped across 
the Rumanian border. They were supposed- 
ly bound for France—there to establish a 
shadow regime like that of Eduard Benes, 
whose Czech state they had helped the 
Reich to partition just one year ago. 
Each of the three leaders went to a dif- 
ferent part of Rumania. And as they parted 
at Cernauti there were signs of bad feeling 
between Beck and Marshal Smigly-Rydz. 
They argued violently at the station, say- 
ing good-by to Moscicki, then the soldier 
stalked away to his automobile. 
The Poles had scarcezly scrambled across 
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France’s buried guns in the Maginot Line blazed away in support of cautious infantry advances 


the border when Russian mechanized 
forces—similar to the German armored 
divisions—dashed along the Rumanian 
frontier in a lightning occupation of the 
Polish Ukraine. Other Russian columns 
drove on Tarnopol, Pinsk, and Vilna. Still 
another sped 160 miles across the Pripet 
Marshes in 36 hours to the old fortress of 
Brest-Litovsk. There, in 1918, the steel- 
helmeted representatives of the Kaiser had 
dictated a ruinous peace to the disciples 
of Lenin. There, on Sept. 18, 1939, the 
Nazi troops of Hitler and the Red soldiers 
of Stalin came face to face for the first 
time. 


Polonaise 

From the Warsaw radio, every 30 seconds 
on Sept. 11, came the chime of eleven notes 
on a xylophone: the tune of a Chopin 
Polonaise. It was a signal that the capital 
still held out against constant air and land 
attacks—and also against German prop- 
aganda that it had already surrendered. 
On successive broadcasts Polish army of- 
ficers and the Mayor of Warsaw urged con- 
tinued resistance, even though the city was 
virtually surrounded and rations were 
reduced to a bowl of soup per person 
a day. 

For the next five days Warsaw with- 


stood raid after raid by ground troops. 
None burst through. But the German lines 
steadily tightened around the capital as 
Polish forces elsewhere fell to pieces. Then 
on Sept. 16, as the invasion from Russia 
killed the last chance of a rally, the Nazis 
demanded immediate surrender of the city. 
The Poles refused. 

That afternoon German planes again 
soared over Warsaw. They dropped leaf- 
lets announcing that within twelve hours 
Warsaw would be treated as a “battle 
area, with all attendant consequences.” 
That night a German radio demand that 
the Poles send emissaries to arrange for the 
city’s evacuation likewise went unheeded. 
At the same time the Polish armies still 
trapped north of Lodz launched a final 
convulsive attack that nearly broke 
through the German lines. 

On Monday of this week the Nazis be- 
gan a general assault to break the courage 
of Warsaw. Again the Polish radio flashed 
on. This time it gave a running account of 
the battle in the suburbs. When a German 
radio jammed in to say that the city would 
surrender soon, the Polish announcer cried: 
“Warsaw will fight to the end!” Then the 
station switched on, not another polonaise, 
but a jazz recording. From near by the 
blast of shellfire and bombs jangled notes. 


Feeler War 


Western-Front Foes Moving 
Cautiously, Yard by Yard 


Aided by the little British Expeditionary 
Force of four divisions, the French Army 
by Sept. 12, 1914, had finally halted an over- 
whelming German attack and won the 
First Battle of the Marne. From then on 
British strength in France steadily in- 
creased until it mounted to 60 divisions in 
1917. Yet it was not until that year that 
political leaders of the two countries 
started regular consultations by forming 
the Supreme War Council. This time both 
countries had made their preparations 
ahead of time to prevent a repetition of 
such a mistake. The long diplomatic crisis 
gave them time to make plans for team- 
work. 

Last week, on the 25th anniversary of 
the Marne and the tenth day of the 
current war, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain left Britain in a Royal Air 
Force ship—his first plane trip since his 
Munich flights last September. This time 
he went “somewhere in France.” There, 
accompanied by Lord Chatfield, Defense 
Coordination Minister, he met Premier 
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Daladier and Gen. Maurice Gamelin, chief 
of all France’s armed forces, for the first 
Allied conference on the war. 


Command 

As the 70-year-old Prime Minister flew 
home in a bumpy wind, British troops had 
already started to pour into France. In 
1914 the passage of the army was ac- 
complished with such great secrecy that 
not a life was lost. Last week the record 
was duplicated. Darkened troop trains 
from all parts of Britain rolled into ports, 
and men were loaded onto Channel boats 
with enormous piles of mechanized equip- 
ment. Then at night, with lights doused 
and all soldiers wearing life preservers, the 
vessels moved across the Channel. Paris 
papers immediately ran stories describing 
the delight of French officers with the 
Britons’ “splendid” equipment. 
_ Just as it took three years for the Allies 
in the World War to combine their political 
direction, so it took nearly four years for 
them to unify the military command. Not 
until the shock of the great German 
attack in March 1918 was Foch made 
commander-in-chief. But for this conflict 
the question had been settled months 
previously, and command of the land 
forces automatically went to General 


Huge concrete tank traps barred the way before the German West Wall 


Gamelin, with the British field commander, 
Viscount Gort, in the secondary role. On 
sea, however, the Allied commander is 
British Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, while 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall is chief 
of the combined air forces. 

In Paris, the return of Premier Daladier 
from the War Council brought quick re- 
sults: reshuffling of his Cabinet. Daladier 
didn’t broaden the base and make it a 
national Cabinet as was done in France 
in 1914. But he did clip the wings of the 
most prominent advocate of appeasement, 
Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet, who 
only last December sizned a Franco-Ger- 
man nonaggression pact with the Reich’s 
Foreign Minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop. 
Bonnet was demoted to the Ministry of 
Justice, while Daladier took over the 
Foreign post and created two new war Min- 
istries, those of Blockade and Munitions. 


Cannon 

While the Germans advanced miles 
every day in Poland, the French Army 
continued to pinch its way forward by 
yards in the no man’s land between the 
Maginot Line and the West Wall. By 
last week the French had still not made 
contact with the main German fortifica- 
tions. 












Gamelin had begun by narrowing his 
front. Fighting ceased at Wissembourg, 
Where the two chains of fortifications cut 
away at right angles from the Rhine. But 
on the narrow line of frontier running 
from just west of Saarbriicken to the 
Moselle River the French moved forward 
with the greatest forces used yet. 

Supported by field artillery and some- 
times by the long-range guns of the 
Maginot Line they pushed still farther 
into German territory, threatening to 
establish bridgeheads on the Saar River. 
Saarbriicken itself »was practically sur- 
rounded on three sides. The suburbs and 
airdrome were under French artillery fire, 
and the city’s 130,000 inhabitants were 
evacuated. 

Despite heavy rains French and British 
planes kept up constant bombardments. 
Incidentally, pilots were reported to be 
“delighted” by the performance of bomb- 
ers purchased in the United States. 

To meet this menace the Germans 


launched a series of attacks on each side 
of the Saar, including one down the 
Moselle Valley. On Sunday the laconic 
French Army communiqué admitted “the 
arrival on our front, reported in recent 
days, of German forces returning from 
Poland, aviation, and large units.” 
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Beutels and Blitzkneg 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Evaluation and interpretation of war 
news—an analysis without bias or 
prophecy. 


The Eastern Front 


It became apparent last week that the 
German operations in Poland utilized the 
“troop infiltration” method of advance. 
Briefly, this tactical plan deploys armies 
in irregular “lines of columns,” sometimes 
with wide intervals. Avoiding strong ad- 
vanced positions and fortified towns and 
areas, it thus pierces the defense network 
without becoming involved in major at- 
tacks, unless such action be required in the 
general forward movement. All this makes 
for the principle of enveloping tactics com- 
bined with the encircling maneuver—a 
plan described in German General Staff 
out-of-school language as putting the 
enemy in Beutels (bags) through the em- 
ployment of Blitzkrieg (lightning war) 
tactics. 

In evaluation of this type of warfare, it 
must be remembered that it has been 
made possible through employment of 
mechanized forces which were aided by 
fine weather conditions and negotiable 
cross-country terrain. The lack of similar 
weather and ground conditions was the 
basic cause of the Italian mechanized- 
force disaster in the Guadalajara campaign 
in the Spanish war. 

Organized Polish resistance has been 
broken. Isolated forces will, in all proba; 
bility, continue the defense of local areas 
without central guidance. 

The most dramatic event of the week 
on the eastern front was the news that the 
Russians had entered the war, with the 
Red Army striking across the Eastern 
Polish frontier. This has injected a new 
and far-reaching factor into the military 
situation. The contribution of the Russian 
forces may not be of so great value to the 
German offensive in this theater of opera- 
tion, now apparently hearing an end, as in 
affording the Reich an opportunity to 
transfer large numbers of troops to the 
western front. 


The Western Front 


German concentration of troops on the 
western front continues to be reported, ap- 
parently for line reinforcements and pos- 
sible counteroffensive and counterattack 
operations. 

However, the main plan for the western 
front, whatever it may be, has not been 
developed sufficiently for its unfolding. 
Heavy fighting due to counterattacks by 
the German troops was reported at the be- 
ginning of the week in the sector just north 


of the French border lying between the 
Saar and Luxembourg. 

The activities along the front from 
Lauterbourg to the Luxembourg border, 
interpreted as “reconnaissance in force” 
movements, have been more or less con- 
fined to the areas centered about Saar- 
louis, Saarbriicken, and the sector lying 
west of Lauterbourg. Although these ac- 
tions are reported from French sources as 
being successful and are on the German 
side of the border, they are on ground well 
removed from the West Wall proper. 

For an understanding of this situation, 
it may be helpful to remember that the 
main line of the West Wall defense system 
runs through this frontier territory at 
variable distances from the French border 
—running as high as some 25 miles. 


The Air Front 


The Allies’ air forces, other than those 
squadrons employed in land and sea recon- 
naissance and in some bombing missions 
on the western front, seem to be held in 
reserve or in order to prevent war wastage, 
a toll that must be reckoned with and 
which in all probability governed the Allies 
in their non-help policy pursued toward 
Poland. 

The use of the German Air Force may 
be said, in general, to be limited, in the 
bombing and combat operations in the 
Polish area and western front, to its use 
as an auxiliary weapon. 

Reports of aerial bombardment of “open 
cities” have been broadcast frequently 
from Polish sources. Such reports in gen- 
eral are made with mistaken good faith. 
If a city is fortified against attack from 
the air, the sea, or the ground it cannot 
be properly classified as an undefended or 
open city. It is presumed that Polish cities 
in the zone of military operations were 
fortified to some extent, either from 
ground or air attack. The “laws of war,” 
founded on treaty agreements and well- 
established practices among civilized na- 
tions, are very comprehensive; they in- 
clude as a defended city one that is “sur- 
rounded by detached forts, which is con- 
sidered jointly with such forts as an in- 
divisible whole,” also any place “that is 
occupied by a combatant military force or 
through which such a force is passing.” 

Again, the laws definitely state: “There 
is no prohibition of general application 
among the great powers against the dis- 
charge of authorized projectiles from air- 
craft against combatant troops or defended 
places.” Furthermore, although the officer 
responsible “must do all in his power to 
warn the authorities” of a place about to 


become a target, the “American Rule” 
affirms that “it is no infraction of the com- 
mon law of war to omit thus to inform 
the enemy.” 

Even if a city does not come within the 
scope of “defended,” it is so considered if 
it harbors activities which directly con- 
tribute to the winning of the war. Such 
habitation centers are legitimate military 
objectives when so classified by the at- 
tacker. And as any air man cannot be too 
accurate in his bombing (not from lack of 
training or equipment but inherently) he 
may not be expected to hit his target with- 
out wide dispersion in the “shot pattern” 
—as shown by the recent news that some 
bombers not only missed their ground 
target but struck a neutral country. 

All in all, there is no assured safety for 
civilians anywhere in belligerent territory. 


The Sea Front 


On the sea, the Allies have closed or 
dominated the entrance to the Baltic. 
German ships have been practically cleared 
from the high seas. The anti-submarine 
campaign continues with reported in- 
creased effectiveness. 

The German plan of blocking the Baltic 
seems to have been aided by the identical 
policy adopted by the British in “sealing” 
the entrance to these inland waters. The 
submarine policy of “blockading” con- 
tinues—principally in the field of destruc- 
tion of enemy shipping. 

The fact that both the British and Ger- 
mans have blockaded the entrances to the 
Baltic will bring to mind the identical plan 
of Admiral Sampson and Admiral Cervera 
in blocking the entrance to the harbor of 
Santiago during the Spanish-American 
War. Although both the Americans and 
the Spaniards failed in the accomplish- 
ment of their common aim, the sunken 
Merrimac and Reina Mercedes were visible 
evidence of their intentions. In this inci- 
dent the miscalculated current swiftness of 
the strait entrance prevented the ships 
sinking athwart the channel. This had 
much to do with bringing about the naval 
battle later in which the Spanish Fleet was 
destroyed in its memorable effort to take 
to the high seas. 

The Baltic blockade, however, is not 
interpreted from the evidence available to 
be a physical closing of these waters. In all 
probability the British dominate and con- 
trol the North Sea entrances at the Skag- 
errak channel and the Elbe passage to the 
Kiel Canal. Similarly, Germany evidently 
controls the Baltic side of the narrow 
channels connecting the Kattegat with 
this enclosed sea. 
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A State Goes Under: Germany’s lightning war retreated it ran into Soviet forces starting an invasion 
kept up its rapid march across Poland last week, by the back door. Advancing to ‘liberate’ Ukrainians 
carrying the conquest east to Lwow (lvoof) and Brest- and White Russians in Poland, the Red Army moved 
Litovsk. Some Polish forces were overrun and left in all along the border from Molodeczno ( mo-lo-dech- 
bagged in the rear; and as the rest of the beaten army no) south to Kolomyja (ko-lo-mee-ya). 
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Torpedo Terror 


Plane Carrier U-boat’s Prey 
as Sea War Takes New Turn 


Clear weather, sunshine, and calm seas 
reigned last week over the gray-blue North 
Atlantic. So did fear. For at scores of scat- 
tered points the ocean over—off the rugged 
coast of Scotland, athwart the green rim 
of Ireland, and as far west as the Azores 
and beyond—U-boat conning _ towers 
bobbed to the surface in search of prey. 

Sometimes that prey, like the 25-knot 
British liner Warwick Castle, got away by 
superior speed and zigzag tactics; but 
more often than not torpedoes or shells 
ripped open their targets. By the beginning 


of this week Germany’s tally of British. 


merchant vessels sent to the bottom since 
the outbreak of the war on Sept. 3 had 
mounted to 23, or 128,868 tons. 

Then, on Monday, the U-boats extended 
their attack from merchantmen directly to 
the British Navy. London reported: “The 
Admiralty regrets to announce that His 
Majesty’s ship Courageous has been lost 
by enemy submarine action . . . Survivors 
have been picked up by destroyers and 
merchant ships which are now returning to 
harbor. The submarine was immediately 
heavily attacked by destroyers and was 
believed to have been sunk.” 

The Courageous had been serving with 
other warships convoying merchant ships. 

Out of all this wreckage emerged the 
first clear impressions of the nature of the 
Reich’s roving U-boat fleet. The best esti- 
mates placed the number of submarines 
on the high seas at about 40 out of a 
total of 66. These had sped secretly to their 
stations some time before war broke out. 
They were based, it seemed, chiefly on re- 
fueling vessels hidden in remote ocean 
areas, but some guessers hazarded that the 
marauders might have havens on lonely 
islands off the West African or Spanish 
coasts—or even in neutral ports (see page 
28) . 

In the World War, it was recalled, some 
“neutral” Spanish groups maintained bases 
for the submarines of all three major 
European belligerents, Germany, Britain, 
and France (at a price), and in so doing 
they not only kept their work secret but 
never betrayed the confidence of one 
belligerent to another. In trying to check 
any repetition of such moves in Germany’s 
favor—even much farther afield—the 
British last week “invited” South and 
Central American governments to pre- 
vent any such breaches in their neutrality. 


Old Battle 


The first two weeks of naval warfare al- 
so clearly sketched the rival strategies: 


Britisu: To impose a tight sea block- 
ade—their traditional weapon—upon Ger- 


many; to preserve the freedom of the em- 
pire’s 85,000 miles of sea routes; and— 
maybe—to think up some offensive strat- 
egy that might enable the powerful Brit- 
ish Fleet to bring diversional aid to the 
Allied armies on the Continent. 


German: To harass allied shipping with 
U-boats or fast surface raiders in an at- 
tempt to cut off supplies to the enemy. To 
this end, and with those weapons evident- 
ly in mind, Hitler last week announced a 
counterblockade to thwart the British at- 
tempt “to starve the German people.” 

Thereby the Nazi Fiihrer trod in the 
footsteps of two other would-be Continen- 
tal conquerors—Napoleon in the nine- 
teenth century and Wilhelm II in the 
twentieth. 

On Oct. 21, 1805, Admiral Nelson 
smashed forever the Little Corporal’s sea 
power at the battle of Trafalgar, off the 
southern coast of Spain. Britain followed 
up her victory by clapping a blockade on 
the French ports. After that the French 
emperor had to give up his bold idea of in- 
vading England; instead he decided to 
ruin England by ruining her commerce. 
Hence in November 1806, he declared Brit- 





International 


Admiral Sir Dudley Pound 


ish coasts to be in a “state of blockade”; 
no British vessels would be admitted into 
any ports of France or her Continental 
satellites. 

This was the beginning of Napoleon’s 
“Continental System”—an indirect block- 
ade syst2m which, during Anglo-French 
warfare that lasted without a break from 
1803 to 1815, spread to every country on 
the Continent under Napoleonic influence, 


including Russia. But in 1810, Czar Alex. 
ander, increasingly suspicious of his French 
ally, decided to admit much-needed goods 
from the British colonies. In the resultant 
war, Napoleon marched on Moscow—and 
toward Waterloo. The British blockade 
had outlasted the Little Corporal. 

So, too, it outlasted Kaiser Wilhelm. 
And in the hope of outlasting Hitler, Brit. 
ish sea strategists have adopted the same 
blockade methods that helped defeat the 
Kaiser. But then, as now, Germany’s chief 
weapon was the submarine. 

When the World War broke out in 1914, 
even German strategists failed to appre- 
ciate the potentialities of this weapon as 
a wrecker of commerce. But on the bright 
morning of Sept. 28, Capt. Lt. Weddigen 
in his 300-ton U-9 calmly sank three Brit- 
ish cruisers in one hour’s work—with the 
loss of 1,460 British lives. That woke Ger- 
man officials up, and submarine produc- 
tion went into high gear. 

The Germans sank 396 merchant ships 
in 1915, 964 in 1916—and fired Americans’ 
war fervor by downing the Lusitania on 
May 17, 1915. Next came the unrestricted 
sink-at-sight U-boat warfare of 1917 and 
1918, applying to neutral and belligerent 
shipping alike—a desperate attempt to 
offset the throttling effects of the British 
blockade. 

British convoys, sometimes embrac- 
ing groups of 60 ships, and hastily im- 
proved detection and  depth-charge 
methods—which destroyed 189 U-boats— 
eventually broke the back of this menace. 
from 2,439 ships sunk in 1917, the toll 
went down to 1,035 in 1918. 


New Weapons 

Britain intends her new blockade to be 
as severe as her last. The chief items from 
her first contraband list (which Germany 
promptly matched with a similar one of 
her own) were: absolute contraband, to 
be seized from any ship, neutral or bellig- 
erent, heading toward German ports— 
Arms, ammunition, explosives, chemicals, 
fuel, and metals; conditional contraband, 
seizable only if likely to be used by Ger- 
many in provisioning troops—food and 
clothing. This, judging by Britain’s actions 
in the last war—when, in effect, she even- 
tually made all foodstuffs absolute contra- 
band—seemed clearly to open the way for 
another attempted “starvation blockade” 
of Germany. But it also recalled Field Mar- 
shal Géring’s recent boast—that if Ger- 
many lacked certain goods, Russia pos- 
sessed them. 

Britain revealed her richest cargo seiz- 
ures in the war’s first week as 28,500 tons 
of oil and heavy shipments of iron ore (of 
these, Germany must import two-thirds 
of peacetime requirements) ; quantities of 
manganese and phosphate fertilizer—also 
scarce in the Reich. In the Channel she 
held more than 100 ships for search, and 
from one American vessel, the Warrior, 
she seized and confiscated almost 5,900 
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British Combine 


U-boat patrol: British destroyers deploy to fight submarines 


tons of Florida phosphate—already paid 
for by Germany. 

As for mounting losses of merchant 
suips, British officials refused to show pes- 
simism. Early casualties had been swelled 
by the fact that when war broke out some 
2200 British freighters were at sea, afford- 
ing an easy target for the waiting sub- 
marines. 

An official announcement, meanwhile, 
declared that British “destroyers, patrol 
vessels, and aircraft” had already sunk a 
“number” of submarines (some French 
sources guessed that number as between 
five and ten, sunk or captured). These 
hunting feats were already way ahead of 
results in the first two weeks of the 1914- 
18 war, when only one submarine was 
sunk. 

One obvious hope of the British is to 
catch U-boats as they return to their bases 
for food, fuel, or torpedoes. This the sub- 
mersibles must do every 20 to 40 days; 
cruising ranges vary from 10,000 miles for 
smaller boats, such as Germany’s 500-ton- 
ners, up to 25,000 for 1,500-tonners. 

Submarines cannot fight submarines ef- 
fectively, so in the war on U-boats the 
British Admiralty depends on surface and 
air craft. To offset a shortage of destroy- 
ers—166 in commission and 33 building, 
compared with 400 on the job when the 
last war ended—new high-speed escort 
ships are at sea. These and the destroyers 
are equipped with secret new devices able 
to detect submarines even at rest on the 
sea bed. 

After locating an enemy, the chasers 
streak at full speed toward the U-boat’s 
position. Then they drop depth charges 





in an enclosing diamond pattern: first a 
bomb is dropped before the spot is 
reached; then from a Y-shaped gun two 
more are dropped on either side; and fi- 
nally a fourth bomb is dropped as the spot 
is passed. 

From the start of the war also Britain 
has been using its navy planes as U-boat 
sleuths. By day aviators can detect a sub- 
marine even when submerged at consid- 
erable depth. They may drop aerial bombs 
or radio position back to the chasers. 


Action 


Such was the job of the aircraft aboard 
H.M.S. Courageous. The British had al- 
ways held that carriers were particularly 
suitable for protecting long trade routes 
because of their high speed—even the 
aged Courageous could do 30 knots—and 
because of their planes’ scouting ability 
against U-boats and combat value against 
surface raiders. While the Courageous 
carried only about half her full comple- 
ment of 48 planes, these had given good 
service in protecting merchantmen. 

Not so good, evidently, was the service 
rendered by the special torpedo protection 
with which she was equipped when con- 
verted from a cruiser in 1924: a double 
keel and “bulges” in the hull, or external 
chambers—25 feet long—stretching from 
above the water line down toward the 
keel, as a means of softening the force of 
an explosion. Such protection as this, the 
British had hoped, would offset her armor 
weakness. Though of 22,500 tons, the 
Courageous’ maximum armor thickness, 3 
inches, was only that of a modern 7,000- 
ton cruiser. That of the latest British air- 


craft carriers—five 23,000-tonners in com- 
mission and three more building—is secret; 
guesses place it at something much more 
formidable than the armor of the 
Courageous but less than the 13-inch thick 
water-line plates of the average British 
battleship. 

Just how the Courageous foundered, the 
First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, 
did not tell, at least immediately. But 
survivors filled in gaps: She was sunk 
Sunday at 8 p.m. off the southwest coast 
of Ireland; the night was dark, weather 
fine, sea smooth. One survivor said: “there 
were two distinct explosions at an interval 
of about one second . . . The Courageous 
was attacked on the port side . . . listed 
rapidly . . . went down by the stern in 20 
minutes . . . Most of the crew jumped 
into the water. Everybody behaved very 
calmly and cracked jokes . . . The sub- 
marine was seen after the attack with 
lights shining on hér periscope.” 





Calamity Capitals 
Life in London, Paris, Berlin 


Goes on Blackout Schedule 


By this week Berlin, Paris, and London 
had made big strides in working out a 
technique for civilian life under the men- 
ace of totalitarian warfare. Although there 
had been no actual air raids during the 
first three weeks of the war, citizens of 
the three capitals already were veterans of 
the raid alarm and the nightly blackout. 
Londoners talked caustically of “The Bore 
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War”—a quip that also implied criticism 
of the Ministry of Information for its 
tight-lipped methods of dispensing war 
news. Parisians still had to go home be- 
times since cafés and night clubs shut 
down tightly at 11 p.m. As for Ber- 
liners, their chief preoccupation was 
shopping under an ever-tightening sys- 
tem of rations. 


London 


Mountains of sandbags were every- 
where, piled sometimes two stories high. 
Shop windows were boarded up or taped 
with adhesive to prevent splintering from 
concussion; hundreds of silvery bags of the 
balloon barrage were aloft; and search- 
lights criss-crossed the skies ceaselessly at 
night. The red letter-boxes on corners 
were daubed with yellow paint which 
would change color if touched by poison 
gas. One newspaper described the scene as 
“a setting for a war drama with no actors 
on the stage.” 

In 1914, cheering crowds and blaring 
bands gave a stirring send-off to the mus- 
tering of the first British Expeditionary 
Force. Last week, the movement of the 
second B.E.F. across the Channel and into 
the front lines in the Saar basin was quiet 
and secret. Because of conscription, there 
were no bright-hued posters calling for 
volunteers, as in 1914-18 (“Kitchener 
Wants rovu!”). 

Daytime strollers in parks and side 
streets noted, too, an unaccustomed silence; 
the absence of children’s laughter and 
shouts. More than 600,000 children, moth- 
ers, and invalids—a sizable chunk of the 
capital’s more than 8,000,000 population— 
had been evacuated, along with 700,000 
from other congested areas. Last week, 
drawn by homesickness, some of the 
mothers slipped back to cities with chil- 
dren, despite government warnings. 

Crossing a street in the blackout proved 
a hazardous adventure even for fog-trained 
Londoners. Groping automobiles crept 
along in second gear behind dimmed blue 
lights that gave no more than 2 yards’ 
vision. To brake the rising toll of acci- 
dents the government advised pedestrians: 
when entering a street:from a lighted room 
pause until the eyes become accustomed to 
darkness; everyone, especially women, 
should wear light-colored clothes and light 
gloves; everyone should carry a newspaper. 
As for home precautions, householders fol- 
lowed a slavish routine before going to bed: 
turn off gas at the main (bombs might 
fracture a pipe); fill the bathtub with 
water as precaution against fire; place 
buckets of water around house; put family 
gas masks in the safest handy room. 

A sudden boom in drinking at the home- 
ly “pub” followed the closing of all thea- 
ters. Last week this excuse was partially 
removed. Movie and legitimate theaters 
reopened, but with closing times fixed at 
10 p.m. in outlying areas, 6 p.m. in Lon- 
don’s West End. The football season, 










































Wide World 


The Courageous, British Navy’s first loss to U-boats 


suspended the previous week, resumed its 
Saturday schedule. 

Sign in a restaurant: “Don’t mention 
Hitler during meals; it is bad for your 
digestion.” 


Paris 


The 1,000,000 Parisians—all that are 
left out of the gay city’s normal 3,500,000 
—had many false alarms during the first 
days of war. Last week they slept more 
soundly. Instead of turning on wailing 
sirens every time an enemy plane crossed 
the frontier, the government decided to 
warn inhabitants only of imminent peril. 
Many Parisians stocked up with emer- 
gency air-raid kits—rubber mattresses, 
folding chairs, thermos bottles, brandy, 
playing cards, phonographs and flashlights. 
Streets were plastered, as in London, with 
signs directing inhabitants to near-by cel- 
lars and bomb-proof shelters. These in- 
cluded underground sanctuaries fitted up 
by the best hotels, where prospective 
bomb-dodgers could find comfortable cane 
chairs and a first-class service of drinks 
and food—at de luxe prices. 

But the most striking aspect of war- 
time Paris was the complete disappear- 
ance of night life—the exchange of the 
bright lights and gaiety of Montmartre 
and the boulevards for the gloomy silence 
of the blackout. Instead of jostling crowds, 
late strollers found only dark, deserted 
streets: instead of animated café loungers, 
barred and shuttered store fronts. Gone, 
too, were the Folies-Bergére, the Bal Ta- 
barin, and Pigalle—all famous hot spots. 
And when movie houses were permitted to 
reopen last week—until 10 p.m.—only 100 





out of the 350 operating before the war 
could pass the first test—that they were 
handy to an air-raid shelter. 


Berlin 


“Tf the British knew how many cannons 
I have here they would understand why I 
do not evacuate the German capital.” Ut- 
tered by Marshal Hermann Goring in a 
German arms factory Sept. 9, these words 
supplied a reason why none of the 4,000,- 
000 Berliners has been forced to leave. 
Nevertheless, as in London and Paris, 
blackouts were a regular feature of Berlin 
life. 

Evening crowds vanished from the 
inky Kurfiirstendamm—normally Berlin’s 
White Way—and other thoroughfares; al- 
though “Business as Usual” was the offi- 
cial slogan, theaters suffered a slump in 
attendances. Some late stragglers carried 
lighted cigarettes in an attempt to avoid 
collisions; others relied on _ blue-bulbed 
flashlights, supplies of which quickly 
petered out. Drastic gasoline rationing all 
but drove private autos out of business; 
instead there was a run on—and a quick 
shortage of—bicycles. 

Rationing of coffee was so rigid that 
many Berliners became “café crawlers,” 
going from one café to the next in search 
of a cup. Housewives could obtain no more 
than the equivalent of two cupfuls of 
ground coffee as a week’s supply for a 
whole family. The meat ration, including 
the new “consolidated sausage” which 
takes the place of hundreds of former 
varieties, was cut down by one-third—to 
one pound a person weekly. The scarcity 
of fresh meat—even rationed quantities— 
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was offset by an abundance of fish. Some 
Berliners got around soap rationing by 
buying expensive medieated or liquid 
brands, not on the rationed list. Berlin 
women took over jobs as mail carriers, bus 
and train conductors, and paper sellers. 





Witnesses of War 


Flyers Tell of Air Raids, 
Reporters of Swift Death 


A bomber’s-eye view of the first air ac- 
tion in the west was given to foreign cor- 
respondents in London last week. The Brit- 
ish Ministry of Information arranged an 
interview for them with Royal Air Force 
flyers who raided German naval bases at 
the mouth of the Kiel Canal on Sept. 4. 
The leader of a squadron which bombed 
warships at Wilhelmshaven said: 

“When we left, the afternoon was fine 
but as we flew we ran into foul weather, 
with heavy, continuous rain . .. We could 
see a German warship taking on stores 
from two tenders at her stern. We could 
even see some washing hanging on a line. 

“Flying at 100 feet above her mast, all 
three aircraft in the flight converged on 
her. I flew straight ahead. The pilot of the 
second aircraft came across from one side 
and the third crossed from the other side. 

“When we flew on top of the battleship 
we could see the crews running fast to 
their stations. We dropped our bombs. 
The second pilot, flying behind, saw two 
hits. We came around and the ship’s pom- 
pom [quickfire] guns began to fire as we 
headed for home. My navigator saw shells 
bursting almost on the tail of the aircraft.” 

This raid apparently caught the Ger- 
mans off guard. The leader of another 
squadron which raided the western end of 
the Kiel Canal on the same day found the 
enemy waiting. He said: 

“We flew up the Elbe estuary until we 
ighted a number of German naval vessels. 
We were flying then at 16,000 feet under 
a thin layer of clouds. 

“The enemy held his fire until we were 
almost over our targets, then suddenly 
opened with every gun he could bring to 
bear on us. It was terrible, especially the 
fire from a big ship which was carrying 
seven anti-aircraft guns on either beam. 
_ “You could watch the tracer shells ris- 
ing in spirals after the flash of the gun, 
and follow the whole of their course. We 
made our aircraft as difficult targets as we 
could by maneuvering. We then straight- 
ened out and dropped our bombs . . . Our 
flyers all returned home safely.” 


Eyes East 


After the German Army invited neutral 
correspondents to tour the still smoldering 
battlefields in Poland, Otto D. Tolischus, 
New York Times correspondent, reported: 

Itisa mystery to both Germans and neu- 
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Verboten! 


Under the impact of war it is no 
longer true that an “Englishman’s home 
is lis castle.” The government may 
billet soldiers in his spare room, set up 
anti-aircraft batteries in his front gar- 
den, or commandeer his cellar as an air- 
raid refuge. In France and Germany 
also the rights of citizens have been 
scuttled. Military censorship or eco- 
nomic restrictions set rigid limits, af- 
fecting many things that in peacetime 
{seem harmless trivialities. 


What the Briton may not do: 


Own or fly pigeons—useful as military 
messengers; take snapshots in_ specified 
areas; own a radio transmitter;, or, in Lon- 
don and other blackout areas, let a chink 
of light show from his windows, toot his 
auto horn, blow whistles, or ring bells. } 
Maximum penalty for disobedience: a fine \ 
of about $1,950, with or without two years 
in jail. 

What the Frenchman may not do: 


Criticize state policy*; go on the street 
without a gas mask; use silver money—5-, 
10-, and 20-franc pieces—since the metal 
has been called in and banknotes substitut- 
ed; take his automobile out of the country 
without a lot of red tape; speak anything 
except French publicly unless prepared to 
explain to the police, who have orders to 
question anyone speaking a foreign lan- 
guage. 

What the German may not do: 

Voice objection+; change his job without 
permission; hire new workers without leave; 
listen to foreign radio talks; buy more 
than five cigars at a time; own rubber auto 
tires (confiscated by the government), or 
stay away from work unnecessarily—con- 
strued by Nazis as sabotage, punishable by 
death. And as in France, pillaging during a 
blackout calls for the executioner. 
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tral military observers .. . that the Poles 
made no provisions for second or third 
lines and that in retreat they did not make 
any attempt to throw up earthworks or 
dig trenches such as helped the Germans 
stop the Allies after the Marne retreat in 
1914.” 

Tolischus wrote that “the German 
Army is at the height of efficiency. It 
moves like clockwork, without hurry and 
apparently almost in a leisurely manner 
... The roads are jammed but not choked 
with heavy: vans and motor trucks carry- 
ing food and munitions, while the Poles 
have had to depend on their smashed rail- 
roads or on horse carts.” 





*+A hotel chambermaid in Paris was sent to 
jail for eight months and fined 1,000 francs— 
about $22—for saying “We should have given 
Danzig to Hitler”; and an Algerian cook in the 
same city was sentenced to fifteen months in 
jail and fined 1,000 francs for saying “Hitler 
is right.” In Berlin the first conscientious ob- 
jector was executed for “sabotage.” 
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Joseph Barnes of The New York Herald 
Tribune filled out this picture: “The Ger- 
mans were where they were tonight 
thanks to gasoline. In two days driving 
through the war area this correspondent 
did not see a single company of infantry 
marching anywhere on foot . . . Instead 
of trenches or pillboxes we saw evidence 
of desperate fizhting in Polish houses. In 
towns and villages, entire sections now are 
nothing but rows of chimneys and heaps 
of burned-down walls . . . Western Poland 
is a nation of refugees ... A sullen, quiet 
bitterness, a kind of inarticulate mass 
hatred, hung over Lodz and over other 
towns and villages deep into an area which 
never before had been German.” 

A correspondent for the Rome news- 
paper Il Piccolo—only Italian reporters 
have been allowed ringside seats at actual 
fighting—described a battle between Ger- 
man mechanized units and Polish cavalry: 
“Four times the cavalry charged against 
the sides of a square trap in a futile at- 
tempt to open a pass through which they 
could escape . . . Each time the Poles 
were met by machine-gun cross fire .. . 
Massed German planes flew over the 
trapped soldiers, aiming a rain of fire .. . 
When the veil of smoke and dust cleared 
a horrible sight of horses without men and 
men without horses appeared.” 

The scene behind the Polish lines was 
described by Clare Hollingsworth, Brit- 
ish woman writer, who followed the re- 
treat for two weeks. “Polish troops tried 
to stop the German onslaught by digging 
trenches but the ground was too dry,” she 
wrote. “The rivers were too low to halt 
the enemy. The troops are now deeply 
demoralized. Soldiers roam around the 
country without food. No care whatever is 
taken of the civil population. There is no 
food to be had anywhere.” 

This report was sent from the Ruma- 
nian frontier on Sept. 15, two days before 
the Russian Army entered Poland. At 
that time Miss Hollingsworth said: “The 
Russian radio is very active, promising 
Polish peasants great wealth under the 
Soviet regime. I talked to a number of 
peasants and they were Communists. In 
many parts of Poland there is hatred for 
Britain, which is blamed for having en- 
tered the war too late. Especially Polish 
military men are angry at the British.” 





Windsor’s Job 


When the World War started in 1914 
the Duke of Windsor, then the slim and 
boyish Prince of Wales, was commissioned 
a second lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards. The youngster served through 
most of the war as Aide-de-Camp to his 
father, George V, though occasionally he 
gave his “guardian” officers the jitters by 
slipping away to the front. 

This week the ex-King Edward VIII, 


who returned from exile only last week, 
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again joined the British Army. Now 45, 
he will serve on the staff “abroad” with 
the rank of major general. To do so he 
must drop his honorary rank as field mar- 
shal. But presumably he may keep such 
other titles as Admiral in the Danish Navy 
and General in the Japanese Army. 





Side Lights of the War 


Archduke Otto, pretender to the Haps- 
burg throne, has met the war with an of- 
fensive of his own on all fronts, using the 
slogan: “Hapsburg against Hitler.” Pro- 
posing revival of the old Danubian mon- 
archy on a modern, democratic, and fed- 
eral basis, he has launched propaganda 
for union in Central Europe to resist Pan- 
German might. Even Hungary, where the 
Hapsburgs once ruled but are now least 
popular, is being tempted. Tibor Eckhard, 
leader of the Small Farmers’ party, has 
promised support of the strongest opposi- 
tion party in the Hungarian Parliament. 


In the fall of 1938, shortly before 
Munich, Lord Beaverbrook, British news- 
paper magnate, started a campaign to 
eradicate the “unjustified fear of war.” 
Even last month his Daily Express confi- 
dently assured its 2,239,000 readers: 
“There will be no war this year” (News- 
week, Aug. 28). Last week, however, the 
publisher demanded editorially: “What 
kind of a war is this? Are we making as 
decisive an attack on Nazidom as our 
strength allows?” And to the Nazis he ad- 
dressed an invitation: “Come on and 
bomb us! We are completely confident 
that if ever we get your bombers over our 
coasts, precious few will get back to the 
Fatherland.” 











On Sept. 7 a German war communiqué 
bragged of a prize capture: Gen. Janusz 
Gasiorowski, commander of the Seventh 
Polish Division, and, with him, a tin box 
containing Poland’s plans for defense 
against Germany (Newsweek, Sept. 18). 
Last week Polish sources asserted General 
Gasiorowski had been in bed since the be- 


ginning of the war, suffering from angina 
pectoris. 


Armed with a gardenia and a grin, 
Grover Whalen, head of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939, sailed last week aboard 
the Holland America liner Statendam to 
sell the World’s Fair 1940 to war-torn Eu- 
rope. He announced that Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia would soon sail on a similar 
crusade to South America—an announce- 
ment that the New York Mayor repudiat- 
ed, but later agreed to—“if necessary.” 


4] Prince Ernst Riidiger von Starhemberg, 
onetime Austrian Fascist leader and now 
an exile from the Hitler regime, visited 
Antibes Fort, near Nice, where 1,000 Aus- 
trians and Germans are interned. Express- 
ing hope that the French Government 
would grant him permission to recruit a 
regiment from among the Austrians to 
fight for France, he added: “It is impos- 
sible to believe that the older generation 
of Austrians voluntarily fights shoulder to 
shoulder with the Germans.” 


{In Scotland, as in England, the A.R.P. 
system for the most part reacted smoothly 
to the first air-raid warning, which came 
shortly after Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s announcement of war. Wardens has- 
tened to neighboring churches, where late 
morning services were being held and ad- 
vised the ministers to dismiss their con- 
gregations. One excitable Scot, however, 
was more direct. He flung open the door 
of a church and shouted: “Get the hell 
oot o’ here, the whole damned lot o’ ye.” 
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{| Church activity in Germany is suffering 
from wartime restrictions. Religious publi- 
cations are limited, owing to a shortage of 
paper, and many churches have been 
closed, presumably because they are |p. 
cated far from shelters. The Protestant 
Confessional Synod announced, however, 
that anti-church agitation has ceased, and 
the church is reciprocating by keeping 
politics out of sermons. Most are now 
based on the theme that the war is “the 
punishment of God for falling away from 
Christ.” 


q Another angle to the Russo-German 
agreement is the Soviet’s promise to serve 
as place of refuge for animals from the 
Hagenbeck Zoological Gardens in Ham- 
burg—one of the finest collections in the 
world. Director Hans MHagenbeck an- 
nounced, however, that like Noah, he 
would keep one male and one female of 
every species “whatever happens.” Ele- 
phants and camels won’t be sent to Russia. 
They are being put to work on farms in 
the place of requisitioned tractors and 
horses. 


| Of Germany’s twenty universities, only 
five—Berlin, Leipzig, Jena, Munich, and 
Vienna—are opening for the winter ses- 
sion. The others, which include Heidel- 
berg, Bonn, Freiburg, and Géttingen, are 
closed “indefinitely.” 


{| British Royal Air Force regulations do 
not provide for the post of bugler. So auto- 
matic buglers were installed at military 
airdromes last week. A combination record 
and amplifier, the device can wake an en- 
tire camp with a single blast. It also is 
impervious to early morning profanity. 


| As bait for German listeners, the British 
Broadcasting Corp. has begun announcing 
the names (when known) of German cas- 
ualties and prisoners. Such information is 
withheld from the Germans’ own broad- 
casts. 


4] The personnel list of the French Minis- 
try of Information now reads like a Who’s 
Who of French literary lights. Bossed by 
the elegant playwright, Jean H. Giraudoux 
(author of “Amphitryon 38”) , it includes: 
André Maurois (“Disraeli”) , Georges Du- 
hamel (“La Nuit d’Orage”’) , Paul Morand 
(“Black Magic”), and Julien Cain, Di- 
rector General of the National Library. 


“From the German-Polish front came 
news of the first deaths among well-known 
participants. On Sept. 13, Capt. Anthony 
Janusz, Polish aeronaut who was voted 
the “world’s greatest balloonist” last year 
by the American Convention of the Ligue 
Internationale des Aviateurs, was reported 
killed in action. Three days later Berlin 
announced that Prince Oskar, grandson of 
the ex-Kaiser, had fallen honorably “some- 
where in Poland.” Oskar was the son by 4 
morganatic marriage of Prince Oskar of 
Hohenzclicrn, now a leading choice for 
Kaiser arcen:; Cerman restorationists. 
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For Isolation 


B.C. Clark 





La Follette 


U.S. Neutrality Fight Tusti 
on What Is Best for Country 


Congress and President 
a Stiff Battle 
Over Arms-Embargo Repeal 


Prepared for 


Summoned by President Roosevelt in 
special session to determine whether 
America should sell arms to beleaguered 
France and Britain, Congress sat down 
this week to tackle the broader question 
of whether the United States could stay 
out of war. In an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension heightened by 
almost daily surprises from abroad, few 
senators and representatives came _ to 
Washington with minds made up. Only 
the confirmed isolationists and interven- 
tionists professed to be sure of anything. 

To the isolationists—William E. Borah, 
of Idaho, Hiram Johnson of California, 
Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin, David 
I. Walsh of Massachusetts, Gerald P. Nye 
of North Dakota, Bennett C. Clark of 
Missouri, Arthur H. Vandenberg of Mich- 
igan, Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota, 
Homer T. Bone of Washington, D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho, and John G. Townsend 
Jr. of Delaware—retention of the clause 
in the Neutrality Act which forbids the 
sale of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war to belligerents is the keystone of 
safety. 

To Mr. Roosevelt—and to all others 
who want to help the French and British 
with everything short of cannon fodder— 
speedy removal of the embargo seems the 
only fair and logical way to restore to the 
democracies an advantage which their 
ships assure them, but which, because of 
the Neutrality Act, now actually rests 
with Germany. 

Both groups profess to want to keep 
America out of war. And since it is taken 
for granted that the American people are 
overwhelmingly for peace, it will be the 
strategy in the coming days in Washing- 
ton to try to convince the country (and 
wavering, bewildered Congressmen) that 
the other fellow’s path leads to trouble. 


On this battleground, the _isolationists’ 


drew first blood. 


‘Strange Things’ 

The President has held off the battle as 
long as he could (Newsweek, Sept. 18), 
fearing a too hard won victory might dis- 
may his friends in Europe. Last week, con- 
vinced that he had the votes he lacked in 
July, he summoned Congress. But he 
hoped, then, to limit its labors to the one 
task: reopening American aircraft and 
munitions plants to Hitler’s foes. 

To Senator Borah, dean of militant 


isolationists, such a hope suggested steam- 
roller tactics under the seldom-imposed 
Senate gag rule. “We hear and read 
rather strange things these days,” the 
Idahoan roared. “There is constant sug- 
gestion of censorship of the press, of the 
radio, curtailing public discussion and 
shutting off debate.” Charging that lifting 
of the arms embargo would in effect make 
the United States a belligerent, and that 
the issue was therefore “peace or war,” the 
grizzled foe of foreign entanglements 
served notice that the debate would be 
free and fulsome. 

With that battle cry—“peace or war”— 
on their tongues, the “Peace Bloc” quickly 
rallied to Borah’s side. In Michigan, which 
hoped to see him the 1940 Republican can- 
didate, Vandenberg recalled that in 1937 
the Senate had passed the Neutrality Act 
by 63 to 6, the House by 376 to 13; that 
the President had signed it while the 
country applauded. “It represented our 
best thought while we could still think 
objectively . . . in my view, it is not ‘neu- 
trality’ for us to change that code today 
to make it fit some favored belligerent.” 

Unexpected help for the isolationists 
came from two sources: Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, who, though he did not spe- 
cifically mention the Neutrality Act, 
sounded a warning against war in his first 
radio broadcast in eight years: “We can- 
not count on victory merely by shipping 
abroad several thousand airplanes and 
cannon. We are likely to lose a million 
men, possibly several million—the best of 
American youth. We will be staggering 
under the burden of recovery during the 
rest of our lives. And our children will be 
fortunate if they see the end in their lives, 
even if, by some unlikely chance, we do 
not pass on another Polish Corridor to 
them. Democracy itself may not survive. 
If we enter fighting for democracy abroad, 
we may end by losing it at home.”* 

On Monday, when news of the Russian 
push into Poland stunned breakfast-table 
newspaper readers, Borah chortled that 
Stalin had stiffened isolationist sentiment 
here: “Our people are getting more and 
more satisfied that that mess over there is 
none of our business.” And the President, 
apparently less sure of his ground than he 
had been on Sept. 12, telephoned to Alf M. 
Landon and Frank Knox, the 1936 Re- 





*On hearing of the broadcast, Beverley Bax- 
ter, M.P., wrote to The London Times: “When 
Colonel Lindbergh left the United States be- 
cause he and his wife could no longer live in 
their own country after the death of their child, 
they sought sanctuary in England .. . It would 
seem that the sanctuary which Colonel Lind- 
bergh sought in his trouble now is not worth 
defending.” 
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publican Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates, asking them to join Congres- 
sional leaders in a pre-session White House 
parley to shape national policy. The 
G.O.P. leaders’ wholehearted acceptance 
revived rumors of a nonpartisan “War 
Cabinet” to solidify the nation. 

If the Administration did not want to 
take the country into war, it had never- 
theless put itself in the position of ap- 
pearing to be resigned to that eventuality. 
Ever since January, Mr. Roosevelt had 
been saying that, since there was little 
likelihood of America’s being able to stay 
out of a general war, the best way to save 
America’s youth was to prevent war. Now 
that war is here, the isolationists find 
themselves possessed of a handy weapon 
to turn on the President. 

But as the issue narrowed and battle 


lines were drawn, it became increasingly. 


apparent that neither the President nor 
Congress wanted neutrality per se. What 
they were fighting for was a formula best 
calculated to serve America’s self-interest. 
As Clark of Missouri tersely put it last 
week: “My friend, Sen. Elbert Thomas of 
Utah, one of the leading revisionists, let 
the cat out of the bag the other night .. . 
when he boldly declared: ‘Let us give up 
this dream of impartiality, therefore of 
neutrality. It is better to take sides and 
fight’.” 


Bewilderment 

In such an atmosphere of uneasy be- 
wilderment, Congress sat down to write a 
law. The sort of law the Administration 
appeared to want was the Hull draft which 
the House at the last session altered and 
passed as the Bloom Bill, and which the 
Senate bottled up in its Foreign Relations 
Committee. The original Hull proposals 
provide: (1) elimination of the existing 
arms embargo, (2) prohibition of Ameri- 
can ships from entering combat zones, (3) 
restriction of travel by American citizens 
in combat zones, (4) a requirement that 
belligerent purchasers of American goods 
take title to them before sailing, (5) con- 
tinuation of existing legislation barring 
loans and credits to belligerents, (6) re- 
strictions on solicitation and collection of 
funds for belligerents, and (7) continua- 
tion of the National Munitions Control 
Board and the license system governing 
arms traffic. That formula embodies its 
backers’ contention that how neutrals deal 
with belligerents is more important than 
what they actually sell to them. 

Since the House already had acted, it 
was up to the Senate to make the first 
move. It could take up the Bloom Bill in 
committee, or it could take up any one of 
the nine on its docket. But everyone ex- 
pected the Foreign Relations Committee 
to throw the battle out onto the floor, 
where the Administration leaders who 
favor lifting the embargo—Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky, 
Foreign Relations Chairman Key Pitt- 











man of Nevada, Robert F. Wagner of New 
York, James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
and Joseph F. Guffey of Pennsylvania— 
will be expected to carry the ball. 

That senators will try to follow the pub- 
lic’s wishes (if they can accurately assay 
them) is a foregone conclusion. According 
to latest Gallup surveys, popular senti- 
ment is strongly for limiting movements 
of American ships and nationals in danger 
zones, overwhelmingly for staying out of 
war, but less enthusiastic about arming 
the democracies than before war began. 

To find out what members of Congress 
were thinking, Newsweek posed three 
questions to more than 30 leaders in both 
houses: (1) Do you favor prompt repeal 
of the arms embargo provision of the 
Neutrality Act? (2) Do you believe 
Congress ought to take up other matters 
at the special sessions; and if so, what? 
(3) Do you feel that as a matter of policy 
Congress ought to sit continuously during 
the European crisis? 

On the question of prompt repeal of the 


Duffy in The Baltimore Sun 

















arms-embargo provision, ten said they fay. 
ored such a step, twelve said they em- 
phatically did not, and the rest were up. 
decided. Only four of those voting in the 
affirmative were Republicans, while five 
Democrats were opposed to lifting the ban. 

On Question 2, four thought other mat- 
ters ought to be discussed, eight thought 
the session ought to confine itself to Neu- 
trality Act discussion, and fourteen were 
undecided. Rep. H. Jerry Voorhis, Cali. 
fornia Democrat, expected to press for a 
supplementary Relief Bill, in view of what 
he termed the rising cost of living and the 
failure of private industry to absorb per- 
sons thrown off WPA. Sen. W. Warren 
Barbour had an anti-espionage bill. Borah 
indicated he might seek an investigation 
of the newly created War Resources 
Board. Rep. Louis Ludlow, Indiana Dem- 
ocrat, said he intended to push his War- 
Referendum Bill and also a measure, pos- 
sibly in the form of a rider to neutrality 
legislation, providing for deportation of 
alien propagandists. There was also talk 
of reviving the Anti-Lynching Bill. 

On Question 3, six voted yes, seven no, 
two were undecided, and eleven declined to 
comment. 

Through many of the replies ran a com- 
mon note of uneasiness: worry over what 
Hitler might do, what Russia might do, 
what Franklin D. Roosevelt might do with 
more power already than any American 
President ever had (see page 27). One 
Congressman stated flatly that he had ful- 
ly intended to go along with the President 
until Mr. Roosevelt issued his dramatic 
(and wholly unnecessary) “limited emer- 
gency” decree. 





Significance 

The Administration maintains that it 
has the votes this time to get rid of the 
arms embargo. NEwswEEk’s survey does 
not support this contention. On the other 
hand, the number of senators still on the 
fence last week end was sufficiently large 
to make day-to-day predictions somewhat 
hazardous. A good many senators said they 
wanted to “hear both sides before mak- 
ing up their minds”—and the “Peace Bloc” 
will have the more eloquent if not the 
more plausible orators. The situation is so 
mercurial that a Nazi atrocity story, a hint 
of Franco-British weakening, or a Presi- 
dential indiscretion might throw the pres- 
ent balance out the window. 

Many legislators are genuinely con- 
cerned about Mr. Roosevelt’s frank dis- 
position to aid the democracies and the 
steps he might see fit to take to do so. 
On rereading the Sept. 3 fireside chat, some 
of them profess to have found what they 
believe are ingenious “loopholes” in the 
language of strict neutrality. Such unnec- 
essary “dramatics” as the “limited emer- 
gency” proclamation have not had the ef- 
fect of reassuring jittery Congressmen. 

Hence the “noninterventionists” will al- 
most certainly try to get something in the 
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An hour’s blaze at Coney Island, New York... 


way of legislation restraining the Execu- 
tive, if they have to surrender the arms 
embargo. In any event, it is likely to be a 
bitter session, and it may last until the 
snow flies—and after. 





President’s Powers 
So Broad He Could Even Send 


a ‘Punitive’ Force to Europe 


When President Roosevelt declared a 
“state of limited national emergency” a 
fortnight ago (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 18), the 
phrase carried dramatic punch to a war- 
twitchy nation; yet actually it applied 
only to measures already under way or 
those which required no extraordinary 
powers. 

Last week, however, it appeared that 
the President was preparing for a real 
emergency. A tight-lipped corps of De- 
partment of Justice lawyers, busy for 
weeks in their library, compiled a list of 
“fiat powers” granted the Executive 
branch by all 76 Congresses.* Every de- 
partment and agency in the Administration 
was asked to submit memorandums set- 
ting forth the emergency powers and legis- 
lation affecting them. The President also 
asked his thirteen-man Cabinet to prepare 
a survey of every government resource 
which might be brought into play in case 
of war. 

Actually, the framework of wartime 
or “emergency” rule exists in the elaborate 
Mobilization Day blueprints to which 
the World War gave rise. 


Significancesore 


Though not anxious to publicize the 
fact, the government is secretly getting 
ready for Mobilization Day and fiat gov- 





*The only compilation extant dealing with 
emergency Presidential powers covers the years 
1783 to 1917 (including an eighteen-page in- 
dex), but is now obsolete. 


ernment—if and when the “war emer- 
gency” comes. The substructure is al- 
ready prepared. Working under the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916, amended in 
1920, about 120 civilians and officers con- 
cocted the Industrial Mobilization Plan 
which, in the words of one of its heads, 
“writes a blank check for the President.” 
It consists of seven bills to be rushed to 
Congress only when war is imminent, so 
that any delay for debate would normally 
be silenced by public opinion. 

Under the plan, seven agencies—War 
Resources, War Trade, War Labor, Public 
Relations, Selective Service, Price Control, 
and War Finance—would take over vir- 
tually every phase of public and private 
life. Two other agencies, as yet unformed, 
but probably dealing with fucl and power, 
would take care of any omissions. The first 
step under the plan would be to set up 
6,000 draft boards to marshal the nation’s 
man power. The draft boards would first 
call up an estimated 10,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 men between the ages of 21 and 30 in- 
clusive, out of which to fashion “an army 
of 1,000,000 in six months.” The next 
group to be called, if needed, would com- 
prise some 3,000,000 between the ages of 
18 and 20 inclusive; and the last call 
would go out to between 13,000,000 and 
15,000,000 men between the ages of 31 
and 45. 

If Congress balked, the President might 
—in the opinion of many experts—take 
matters into his own hands and operate 
the country by proclamation. Historians 
point out that Lincoln did just that in 
freeing the slaves during the Civil War. 
And there is almost unlimited legal 
authority and precedent for any steps the 
Chief Executive might wish to take in 
confiscation of property, suppression of 
liberties, and commandeering of public 
opinion. As far as the letter of the law 
goes, he could even send a “Punitive Ex- 
pedition” to Europe so long as no formal 
declaration of war—which must be made 
by Congress—was involved. 


... left between $200,000 and $500,000 worth of ruins 








Wide World photos 


Coney Conflagration 


Seven years ago, columns of flame 
swept through Coney Island, devouring 
$5,000,000 worth of flimsy carnival struc- 
tures. Last week fire ravaged New York 
City’s famous amusement park again, 
causing between $200,000 and $500,000 
worth of destruction. Allegedly set off by 
a careless smoker and fanned by a stiff 
breeze, the flames ate a 350-foot path 
through the concession area. An estimated 
100,000 spectators watched as 24 engines, 
9 hook-and-ladder companies, 2 fireboats, 
and 6 police squads battled for more than 
an hour to put out the five-alarm blaze. 





Communist Chest 
Dies Inquiry Shows the Party 
Spends $2,000,000 a Year in U.S. 


Since Rep. Martin Dies’ House com- 
mittee started investigating un-American 
activities last year it has turned its guns 
on Nazis, Fascists, Communists, sit-down 
strikers, the C.1.0., the WPA, anti- 
Semitism, and dozens of other groups, 
isms, issues, and individuals. 

To the majority 6f citizens, particularly 
in the South and Midwest, the wide 
variety of the witness panel was proof 
enough of the committee’s impartiality, 
but the 38-year-old chairman from Texas 
soon discovered that America’s “liberals” 
were quick to brand tales of Communist 
activities as Red herrings. And when the 
legislators uncovered allegations of sub- 
versive influences within the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, official Washington tried to 
laugh the committee out of business. 

But fellow Congressmen did not join in 
the laugh. Instead, they voted Dies more 
funds, increased the membership of the 
committee, and told him to go ahead. 
Dies did, and when, on resuming investi- 
gations last month, he began to uncover 
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Mary Lee and Doris Chan will see... 


undisputed evidence of Moscow’s illegal 
meddling in this country (NEWswEEK, 
Sept. 18), the cheers drowned out the 
jeers. 

Last week the Dies committee produced 
a final gem: a revelation, supported in 
part by documentary evidence, that the 
American Communist party was spending 
an annual average of $2,000,000 on cam- 
paigns and propaganda—more, said Dies, 
than the combined Democratic and Re- 
publican expenditures—and that at least 
one millionaire* 
tributor to the organization’s treasury. 

A hint of further Red embarrassment 
lay in an announcement by Walter 
Winchell, Broadway columnist, who said 
he had turned over to authorities a docu- 
ment concerning the alleged expenditure, 
for Red propaganda in this country, of 
some $2,000,000 reportedly collected “for 
the aid of the Lincoln Brigade” in Spain. 

And on Monday the Dies committee 
produced a mild sensation in the person 
of Sam Carp, a Russitm-born New York 
importer who said he was a brother-in-law 
of Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff 
Molotoff. In broken English, Carp told of 
being commissioned by the Soviet Govern- 
ment in 1936 to buy $100,000,000 worth 
of warships in the United States, of having 
paid an attaché of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee $25,000 for “influence” 
in expediting the orders, and of how 
the negotiations continually broke down 
because “I got the run-around by the 
State Department and the Navy De- 
partment.” 


was a generous con-, 





“Identified in testimony as Abraham A. Hel- 
ler of Chappaqua, N.Y., an industrialist who 
once was commercial agent for the Soviet 
Government. 





Chinese Moon 


Next Wednesday (Sept. 27) as the sun 
sets and the full moon rises, Chinese 
throughout the world will begin a folk fes- 
tival the origins of which are lost in the 
centuries before the Mongolian invasion of 
their native land. For on the “fifteenth day 
of the eighth moon” (the moon goddess, 
Chang-O, rises that evening each year), 
the Chinese begin their celebrations. In 
America, the most elaborate ceremonies are 
scheduled in Los Angeles, with 15,000 
Orientals participating and thousands of 
Occidentals from all over Southern Cali- 
fornia gathered to watch the spectacle. 

Fireworks, parades, and mock sword- 
play are expected to jam Chinatown 
streets, as in years past. Each reunited 
household will burn incense to the moon 
goddess, give sweetmeats to all visitors, 
and light a welcome lantern. The feast will 
mean most to young women, who will pray 





for beauty and spread their hope-chest 
silks in the lunar rays. A married woman 
may only pray that she may keep her 
spouse as well as her beauty. 





Huey’s Heirs 


Four years ago, a lawyer, a broker, and 
a hotel man inherited the vast political 
estate of Huey Long in Louisiana. The 
lawyer, Richard W. Leche, became Gov- 
ernor. The broker, Robert S. Maestri, be- 
came Mayor of New Orleans. Last week 
the hotel man, Seymour Weiss, became 
a convict. 

Adjudged guilty, together with Dr. 
James Monroe Smith, president of Louisi- 
ana State University, and three others, of 
using the mails to defraud in a scheme to 
sell L. S. U. $75,000 worth of furniture 


from a hotel it already owned (News. 
WEEK, July 3), Weiss was sentenced to 30 
months in jail and a $2,000 fine. Dr. 
Smith and Monte Hart, L. S. U. contrac. 
tor, received the same punishment. The 
two remaining codefendants were given a 
year and a day and fined $500. 





Offshore Menace 


American Countries on Alert 


Against Belligerent Raiders 


One of the biggest mysteries of the mys- 
terious European war is: does Germany 
have a fleet of tankers, submarines, and 
other commerce raiders lurking in Ameri- 
can waters, secretly stationed there before 
war began, ready at a second’s notice to 
pounce upon ships believed to be aiding 
Hitler’s enemies? 

Like legendary sea monsters, Nazi U- 
boats and airplanes have been “sighted” 
in harbors from Newfoundland to Pata- 
gonia. Yet despite the obvious improba- 
bility of these daily alarms, no naval ex- 
perts in Washington, Ottawa, or Rio de 
Janeiro were surprised last week when the 
British Ministry of Information warned 
that Germany had bought many obsolete 
tankers before hostilities began and that 
there was reason to believe these tankers, 
which had mysteriously “disappeared,” 
were supplying commerce raiders in ob- 
scure American ports. 

In Washington, naval experts pointed 
out that a submarine base might be any 
spot where U-boats could take on food and 
fuel, either from ships or land, that had 
been set aside for that purpose months 
before by an unsuspicious “neutral” agent. 
And legal hairsplitters pointed out that 
there was nothing in American law to pre- 
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Comptometer methods set she 
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ace for figure work in “the world’s most modern office ee 


—designed by internationally famous Frank Lloyd Wright. The new Jobnson’s Wax office bui. 


ing, located at Racine, Wisconsin, is an inspiration to architects and Johnson emp 


moderm METHODS FOR A 


Some one said, “You can’t do today’s job with yester- 
day’s methods—and be in business tomorrow!” Rest 
assured, you will be able to buy Johnson’s Wax, and 
the other products of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., to- 
morrow and tomorrow! In the recently completed 
Johnson’s Wax office building, 60 Comptometers 
handle practically all figure work of the world’s largest 
manufacturers of wax polishes. 

“We feel that Comptometer methods are as modern 
and efficient as the building and equipment designed 
for us by Frank Lloyd Wright,” says Mr. A. F. S. Stoffel, 


ees alike. 
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Comptroller. “Our experience with the Comptometer 
dates back to 1911—and in the years of constant growth 
and change since then, our Comptometers have done 
their job of compiling figures with the utmost speed, 
accuracy, flexibility and all-around efficiency and 
economy. Our operators report that the Controlled- 
Key and other accuracy safeguards of the Compt- 
ometer are vital in eliminating unnecessary figure work 
and in putting the handling of figures on the quick- 
est and most accurate basis. Indeed, Comptometer 
methods are ‘right at home’ in our new building!” 


Your figure-work methods my be completely modernized, at low cost, and with substantial consequent savings. Telephone 
your local Comptometer representative—or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Il. 
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Buried 1100 years! 


One of the most romantic 

crowns in history lay hidden 

in the mud,eleven hundred 
years! It was the jeweled crown of 
Recesvinto, ancient King of Spain. 
He wore it a few times, then hung it 
up like a chandelier. When the Moors 
swept over Spain in 714 A.D.,a 
group of his loyal followers hastily 
buried it in a field. The crown seemed 
lost forever. But in 1859—only ten 
years after the founding of the Schlitz 
Brewery—it was rediscovered; and 
today it hangs again, in the Cluny 
Museum, still bright and beautiful. 


Christmas Surprise, 
A.D. 800. 


The crown of Charle- 
magne was a Christmas gift, solemnly 
placed on his head in an unexpected 
ceremony, in the year 800. With it , 
came a new title: “Emperor of the 
West.” Soon Charlemagne ruled al- 
most half of Europe, and made him- 
self so well and widely loved, that 
great statues were raised to him in 
both France and Germany, where 
they may be seen to this day. And 
to this day his noble crown endures, 
one of the treasures 
of the Schatzkammer 
(treasury) in Vienna. 
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Diadem  § 5 
When we look aa 
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back into ancient y 
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Deeply they buried 


Recesvinto’s Crown 


Egypt, to see what the well-dressed 
Pharaoh was wearing, we come across 
a clever bit of politics. The old cone- 
shaped crown of the Lower Nile was 
red, that of the Upper Nile was 
white. When one Pharaoh ruled doth 
kingdoms, he had to please two sets 
of subjects; so he wore both crowns 
at once, and everyone was satisfied. 


Sinking in the Bath Tub 


Perhaps the most useful crown in 
history was worn by Hiero, King of 
Syracuse, 2100 years ago. When Ar- 
chimedes was commanded to discover 


the proportion of gold in this crown, 
he solved it by weighing the crown in 
water. The important scientific law en-§ 
ployed in his experiment came to him 
as he was stepping into his bath. Then 
Archimedes ran through the streets | 
of the city without waiting to dress, 
and amazed the natives with his oft- 
quoted cry, “Eureka! I have found it!” 


When Crowns Were 
Turbans « The Tulip-Crowns 
of the Sultans “are made like globes 
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of calico,” said George 
Sandys, world-traveler 
and Treasurer of Vir- 
ginia, 300 years ago. 
Today, in the Palace 
Treasury of M oham- 
med II in Istanbul, transformed by 
the Turkish Republic into a museum, 
\ oldGeorze might see the greatest col- 
lection of royal turbans in the world, 
sparkling : with gems of untold value. 
ie For visitors of good repute, whoagree 
not to take pictures, the treasures are 
on view daily (according to the polite 
Turkish attendant) “from 13 to 17 
o’clock, Wednesdays excepted.” 
















~ Make Fine Crowns 


The feathered crown of the 
old Hawaiian kings took 
thirty years of patient labor in the 
making. This magnificent red and 
yellow diadem, shaped like a classic 
Greek helmet, was made of the feath- 








ers of a rare and tiny bird. Only two 
choice feathers were taken at a time; 
then the bird was set free, to grow 
two more. One of these crowns has 
been valued at no less than $70,000. 





The Saxon and 
Danish kings of England didn’t insist 
that a crown should be circular. The 
crown that Canute refused to wear — 
after he had proved 
to his yes-men that 
the waves of the sea 
would not roll back 
to flatter him —was 
a square crown, as 
square as its royal 
owner’s conscience. 


heroes 
and Winners All 
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valued crowns were not for kings at 
all. In ancient days the first man who 












| zestof choice 
- hops with none 
of the bitterness — 
the rich, true-beer 
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savor of finest 
malt with none 
of the sweetness. 
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famous crown is 


’ that Far mous Flavor 


That famous aver comes to you intact in every bottle of Schlitz. 
Here’s why: The air that sustains life can destroy beer flavor if 
sealed in the bottle with the beer. SO—WE TAKE THE AIR OUT 
OF THE BOTTLE AN INSTANT BEFORE WE PUT THE BEER 
IN. An amazing new method that assures original brewery-fresh” 
goodness always. The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous is made 
only in Milwaukee—in the world’s greatest brewery. 


GOOLE SOLAR i Ratt 18 tA AO 


This new high top can, exclusive with Schlitz, 
opens like a bottle, with any bottle opener. wb 





went “over the top” in an attack on the 
walls of a city, was rewarded with an 
elaborate crown, decked with little 
walls or turrets in memory of his ex- 
ploit. Winners of contests in the public 
games were also given crowns of leaves, 
or flowers, or sometimes even gold. 


sa When a Roman soldier 


saved the life of a citizen in battle, he 
was rewarded with a simple crown 
of oak leaves. As soon as he received 
it, he was freed from paying all 
taxes; so were his father and grand- 
father! Furthermore, without buying 
any tickets, he always got the best 
seats in the theaters. 

Regardless of form and substance, 
each crown was an emblem of acknowl- 
edged leadership ... Which brings us 
naturally to one of the most popular 
crowns in the world—the Schlitz 
crown—found on the top of every bot- 
tle and can of genuine SCHLITZ, the 
Beer that made Milwaukee Famous. 


Copr. 1939, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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The Salvation Army Carries On 


Shoes are rebuilt and distributed 
to those who can’t afford new ones 


Working mothers’ children cared for—a few cents a day 


With the start of a new war in 
Europe, the Salvation Army will 
undoubtedly play a heavy role, as 
it did in the 1914-1918 conflict, 
providing food, cheer, and conso- 
lation for war-weary men—perhaps 
the coffee and doughnuts that 
American veterans remember so 
well. But the army never neglects 
its manifold peacetime activities, 
such as those shown on this page. 
When Commander-elect George L. 


_ Carpenter takes up his duties next 


month (NEwswEEK, Sept. 4), he 
will direct like endeavors in his 
world-wide domain of 95 countries. 
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A typical Salvation Army meal at 
typical Salvation Army prices 
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Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


And, of course, the familiar street-corner band 
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yent submarines or other warcraft from 
taking on supplies in any neutral port, 
providing they did not remain longer than 
94 hours or seek to repeat the perform- 
ance inside of three months. 

Nevertheless, the navies of all Latin- 
American states maintained a close watch 
on their waters, and delegates to the Pan- 
American Conference at Panama City 
(NewswEEK, Sept. 18) were prepared to 
discuss possible joint patrols in both sea 
and air. The United States, meanwhile, 
strengthened its flying arm at Caribbean, 
Hawaiian, and Philippine stations, and 
scoured every foot of coastal waters. 





No Man’s Badland 


While most Americans pored over Eu- 
ropean war maps last week, trying to keep 
pace with advancing battle lines, Indian- 
ians studied a geographical problem of 
their own: a peacetime no man’s land at 
the back door of Evansville. 

Green River Island once was separated 
from Indiana and Kentucky by arms of 
the Ohio River. Silt gradually filled one of 
the channels and connected the island with 
the Indiana shore, but the land has re- 
mained a part of Henderson County, Ky. 
Today, the 3 square miles of marshy bot- 
tomland are a gamblers’ paradise un- 
reached by the arm of the law. 

Dice tables and slot machines attract 
patrons to one large resort which makes a 
half-hearted gesture at swankiness and to 
another which is unashamedly a honky- 
tonk dive policed by tough bouncers. 
Liquor establishments observe neither 
Kentucky nor Indiana laws. The problem 
is Evansville’s, because customers some- 
times are assaulted on the “island” and 
dumped in Indiana to be hospitalized. One 
murder has gone unpunished. 

After giving up attempts to barricade 
roads leading to the resorts, civic leaders 
asked the Indiana Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation to seek a solution of the 
question by consultation with Kentucky. 
The conferences ended futilely last week 
in Louisville, and Green River Island went 
unconcernedly about its law breaking. 








Refugee Flood 


Returning Americans See Crew 


of a Torpedoed Ship Rescued 


At 7 am. Sept. 8, Capt. Thomas 
Georgeson of the British freighter Wink- 
leigh heard an excited hail: “Submarine 
off the starboard beam, sir!” The lookout 
had spotted the dull black conning tower 
of a U-boat, hove-to 2 miles away. Stand- 
to flags broke out from the submarine’s 
mast. Then a shot whined across the 
freighter’s bow. 

The Winkleigh stopped instantly. The 


$87-man crew piled overside into two life- 
boats, and the captain rowed directly to 
the Nazi underseas craft. The young com- 
mander was courteous but firm. In ex- 
cellent English, he explained he didn’t care 
for the war either—but had his orders. A 
torpedo exploded against the rusty side of 
the freighter and the 5,000-ton vessel, 
loaded with 4,000,000 feet of Canadian 
lumber for Liverpool, began to sink. 

But 125 miles to the northeast the liner 
Statendam, bound for New York with 
American refugees and others, had picked 
up an SOS and reestablished contact with 
a lifeboat radio. The Holland America 
vessel turned south, and at 2 in the after- 
noon took all hands aboard. 

Last week the saga of the Winkleigh 
was repeated a dozen times (in fact and 
fancy) as Americans continued to flock 
homeward. The Statendam’s 1,641 pas- 
sengers included 922 American eyewit- 
nesses of the rescue of the freighter’s crew. 
On the Norwegian ship Oslofjord were 530 
more, who at one time on the voyage were 
frightened witless because they mistook a 
spouting whale for a U-boat. But most of 
the 6,873 American who arrived with the 
12,051 westbound passengers reported last 
week took the dangers and discomforts of 
the voyage good-naturedly. 

The only complaints came from passen- 
gers aboard the Aquitania, first armed 
merchantman to dock in New York. They 
declared they had been needlessly fright- 
ened by warnings of submarine danger 
from Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, 
who defended his action by saying it was 





... to rest in drydock, disgorge her dead, and be repaired 





unpleasant but necessary to point out that 
under international law an armed and con- 
voyed vessel could be sunk without warn- 
ing. 

There was one afternote of tragedy: at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, the freighter City 
of Flint landed 216 sick and battered sur- 
vivors (including 106 Americans) from 
the torpedoed British liner Athenia. 
Twenty-eight Americans were officially 
declared missing from among the rescued 
—and given up for lost. 





Postmortem 


The $4,000,000 submarine Squalus found- 
ered in a practice dive May 23, settling on 
the sea bottom 12 miles off Portsmouth, 
N.H., in 240 feet of water (Newsweek, 
June 5). Fifty-nine men went down with 
her; 33 were rescued by a diving bell; 26 
remained behind. 

Last week, after 118 days of back- 
breaking, heart-searing work that twice 
saw the giant submersible break the sur- 
face, only to sink again, the Navy salvage 
crew dragged the pontoon-buoyed steel 
carcass into Portsmouth drydock. Hospital 
aides removed the bodies of the dead and 
reported one missing—that of —.obert P. 
Thompson, the cook, probably swept 
through a hatch during salvage operations. 
An official board of inquiry, meeting in the 
dank interior, saw the two main air-induc- 
tion valves tested. One failed to close— 
just as Lt. Oliver Naquin, commander, 
contended it had failed on the fatal plunge. 





International photos 
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New Portland Museum Wing 
Opened by Loan Exhibition 


In 1892 Sen. Henry W. Corbett of Ore- 
gon gave the newly born Portland Art 
Museum $10,000 to buy plaster casts of 
classic sculpture. These became the nucleus 
of a collection—chiefly ancient Chinese 
and contemporary art—now valued around 
$250,000. An important Pacific Northwest 
cultural center, the museum now has 750 
paid-up members and total assets of $2,- 
550,000. 

The assets partly consist of property. In 
1932 the rapidly expanding gallery moved 
into its fourth and present home—the 
$150,000 W. B. Ayer Wing of a proposed 
fine-arts temple. And last week an invited 
audience of 1,250 packed the gallery for 
the opening of another unit in the arts 
center—the $200,000 marble Hirsch Wing, 
which doubles the museum’s capacity. 

Daughter of Solomon Hirsch, a former 
Minister to Turkey and pioneer Oregonian 
of the *50s, Ella Hirsch was essentially a 
plain-spoken well-traveled businesswoman, 
not an art student or collector. Many were 
surprised to learn she had left her home 
and fortune (total value approximately 
$853,000) to the museum as a memorial 
to her parents. The art association sold 
the mansion for $15,000 as a filling-station 
site and that money has gone to swell the 
art purchase fund set up with the bequest 
money not used for the wing. 

The new unit is a two-story affair, archi- 
tecturally in harmony with the Ayer Wing. 
This was originally planned as a Georgian 
structure, but gave way to modern lines 
virtually by accident when the windows 
were grouped together and stretched to 
full two-story length to give more light in 
the galleries. 

A banner loan exhibition, on view 
through October, of 103 paintings by con- 
temporary artists opened the new build- 
ing. The 31 Americans represented include 
Marsden Hartley, Harold Weston, David 
Burliuk, John Marin, and Patrick Taccard. 
Among the 22 Europeans are Matisse, 
Utrillo, Picasso, Dufy, Rouault, and Miro. 


“| Across the continent in New York, an- 
other museum last week opened a new 
sctting with a big show by contemporary 
artists. The Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art for the first time showed a large 
portion of its permanent collection in an 
enlarged and handsome new setting. Doors 
and stairways have been widened and four 
gleaming galleries added to set off the oils, 
sculpture, water colors, prints, drawings 
(and even eight goldfish in a new fountain) 
to best advantage. 

Many of the Whitney purchases—on 
which the trustees have spent $203,681 
since the fall of 1935—are already famous 
and familiar. George Bellows’ “Dempsey 
and Firpo,” the most popular picture, 
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Whitney Museum exhibits: 
Curry’s ‘Flying Codonas’ and... 





Courtesy of Ww ‘itney Muse am of American Art 


. ‘Standing Woman,’ by Lachaise 


greets visitors from the No. 1 spot at the 
entrance. Other favorites in the show of 
“Twentieth Century Artists” (which runs 
until Dec. 3) include Edward Hopper’s 
photographic “Early Sunday Morning,” a 
bronze “Standing Woman” by Gaston 
Lachaise, John Steuart Curry’s vivid and 
daring “Flying Codonas,” and “Bucks 
County Barn,” a near-abstract water color 
by Charles Sheeler. An outstanding oil 
shown for the first time is “Summer’s End- 
ing,” a Fire Island beach scene by Jared 
French. 

A leading patron of living American art, 
the Whitney Museum—founded and en- 
dowed eight years ago by one of the world’s 
richest women, the sculptor Gertrude Van- 
derbilt (Mrs. Harry Payne) Whitney— 


can virtually make an artist’s reputation 


by buying his work. But it buys with care: 
most visitors who thronged the red sand. 
stone gallery in Greenwich Village last 
week were ready to agree that the Whit. 
ney had spent its money wisely. 





SCIENCE 


Peace in the Test Tube: 
Synthetic Chemistry Is Hailed 
as Removing War Causes 








American science, in the persons of 
5,000 chemists and industrialists who 
gathered in Boston for the 98th meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, shook 
an admonishing finger at a pugnacious 
world last week and warned, in effect: 
“Your wars are fought for economics, for 
control of the world’s resources. But sci- 
ence today can make, in laboratories, syn- 
thetics to replace most of the things for 
which you fight. Soon you will have to 
stop fighting for lack of such a cause.” 

Some _ not-worth-fighting-for commodi- 
ties were enumerated for the chemists by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at 
a dinner celebrating the centenary of 
Charles Goodyear’s discovery of the proc- 
ess for vulcanization of rubber (News- 
WEEK, Mar. 6). He looked forward to a 
day when motor fuel from coal would 
minimize British interest in Iran and Jap- 
anese interest in Mexico; when rubber 
substitutes would be available to all at 
economic prices; when chemically grown 
foods would feed land-hungry nations; 
when any variety of materials could be 
produced. 

Others supported that theme at the five- 
day sessions, over which Dr. Charles A. 
Kraus presided (the president-elect, Dr. 
S. C. Lind, will take over next year). Dr. 
Per K. Frolich of Standard Oil told how 
petroleum was vying with coal as a source 
of resins and plastics; Dr. H. H. Storch of 
the United States Bureau of Mines out- 
lined coal’s ability to replace petroleum 
for fuel should gasoline prices rise exces- 
sively; other researchers foresaw increased 
production of clothing fabrics and jewels 
born in test tubes. 

The scientists did not forget that their 
labors were helping those who wage war, 
too. Dr. Gustav Egloff of Universal Oil 
Products Co. observed that Germany’s 
prospects on the battlefield were “greatly 
diminished” by her lack of facilities to 
make high-octane (anti-knock) aviation 
gasoline, whereas Britain and France could 
obtain ample supplies. He noted, signifi- 
cantly, that America could produce as 
much as might be needed. 

But less bellicose matters occupied most 
of the chemists’ reports. Two New York- 
ers, Dr. Simon L. Ruskin and Dr. Mimosa 
Pfaltz Fejos, wondered why citrus juices 
were generally effective against the com- 
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mon cold. They found the answer in vita- 
min C, which they added to such com- 
pounds as adrenalin and ephedrine to pro- 
duce easier-to-take drugs that seem likely 
to help, also, against asthma and hay 
fever. 

Dr. Gulbrand Lunde reported from Nor- 
way a new vitamin, tentatively labeled 
Bx, which prevents and cures graying of 
black hair—in rats. It is present especially 
in liver and yeast. 


{| A boon for America’s military prepared- 
ness came at the Electrochemical Society’s 
annual meeting in New York. Hitherto 
the United States has relied on imports 
for almost all its manganese, the metal 
necessary for high-grade steels, because of 
the expense of refining it from its own 
low-content ore. (Much of America’s ore 
contains only 5 to 10 per cent of man- 
ganese.) But the 300-odd electrochemists 
heard, in a paper by Prof. Colin G. Fink 
and Morris Kolodney, that this defect had 
been remedied by an improvement of the 
refining process. This might make the 
United States independent of foreign sup- 
ply if war curtailed it. 





Sun May Cause Skin Cancer, 
but Combats Worse Growths 


Each year 150,000 persons die in the 
United States of cancer. At any given 
time 300,000 individuals are under treat- 
ment. About 10,000 of the latter are skin- 
cancer cases, so receptive to treatment 
that cure is promised to 7,000 of them by 
the law of averages. But it wasn’t until 
last week that skin-cancer patients realized 
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Dr. Charles A. Kraus, A.C.S. president, and Dr. S.C. Lind, president-elect 


how paradoxically lucky they might be. 
Dr. Sigismund Peller, a Viennese now at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, told 
the Third International Cancer Congress 
in Atlantic City, N.J., that the easily 
cured skin cancers apparently built up 
striking immunity against the fatal in- 
ternal growths. He offered no theory to 
explain the boon, but he did have this 
statistical cheer to lessen cancer fears: 700 
skin-cancer patients in the United States 
Army and Navy developed only a few 
other cancers in later life; scattered 
civilians who suffered skin cancers, later 
developed 20 to 60 per cent fewer serious 
cancers than average for their age groups. 
The Army led Dr. Peller into an im- 
portant finding: of Southerners 20 to 34 
years old who had cancer, 53 per cent had 
the skin type, while among Northerners 
the percentage was only 17. So Dr. Peller 
deduced that long exposure to the sun, 
a primary cause of .skin cancers, was in- 
directly a preventive for fatal growths. 
Reporting this to the congress, he added 
that, whereas groups exposed to the atmos- 
phere had more chance of contracting skin 
and lung cancers (as great as 30 times 
normal incidence), they had only 50 per 
cent of the expected deep cancers later. 
Also on the ledger’s bright side was an- 
nouncement that a 600,000-volt X-ray 
tube had proved effective and efficient in 
cancer cures. Dr. Francis Carter Wood, 
president of the congress and director of 
Columbia University’s Institute of Cancer 
Research, credited these advantages to the 
tube: one physician can operate it; it can 
be directed as a beam, avoiding skin burns; 
it is as effective as the giant 1,000,000-volt 
tube developed at Memorial Hospital, 
New York (Newsweek, Jan. 16), and 
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much better than the commonly used 206,- 
000-volt tube. 


{ Blood tests which show disposition 
toward cancer, or its inception, were 
described before the Scientific Congress 
of Life, held in New York by the Interna- 
tional Congress of Biophysics, Biocosmics, 
and Biocracy. Dr. Apolonio Arias Zarifiana 
of Mexico City said changes in red blood 
cells offered an early diagnosis, as they 
appear before other signs of the disease. 








The Problem of Births 


Although the United States had almost 
170,000 physicians at last count, about 
225,000 births among the annual 2,000,000 
are attended by midwives, many un- 
trained; half the nation’s births are in 
communities so small that obstetric con- 
sultation is unavailable; a California study 
shows that almost two-thirds of maternity 
deaths (there were 10,600 in the nation 
last year) are preventable. 

To help dispel this statistical cloud, 
3,000 physicians, nurses, hospital officials, 
and educators at the American Congress 
on Obstetrics and Gynecology in Cleve- 
land last week offered this immediate ex- 
pedient: training of more nurse-midwives, 
women who know nursing and obstetrics 
thoroughly enough to substitute for phy- 
sicians in rural or poverty areas. But for a 
long-range remedy (since 1,000,000 births 
annually are in families on relief or with 
incomes of Jess than $1,000) they studied 
the proposal of Martha M. Eliot of the 
United States Children’s Bureau: public 
treasuries must bear the burden of person- 
nel to care for mothers before, during, and 
after births. Only this, delegates held, 
could relieve situations such as shown by 
a study in Michigan, where obstetricians 
serve one woman in seven among families 
comfortably placed, one in fourteen with 
moderate means, one in 28 among the 
poor, and virtually none on relief. 

The congress also heard new wrinkles in 
infant care. Dr. Ralph M. Tyson of Phil- 
adelphia did some debunking: he refuted 
the adage that the expectant mother 
“should eat for two” and termed old- 
fashioned the practices of bathing a baby 
immediately after birth and shaking it to 
produce the first lusty cry. 

The congress’ prize topic, in absentia, 
was the Dionne quintuplets. Dr. Allan 
Roy Dafoe, their physician, gave his sec- 
ond scientific report on the 5-year-olds. 
He hailed the sisters (who were born at 
seven months) as a medical exhibit show- 
ing the importance of these special pre- 
cautions for premature babies: (1) main- 
tenance of body heat without a second’s 
letup; (2) breast milk without food ex- 
perimentation; (3) scrupulous care against 
infection; (4) oxygen at every critical 
turn; (5) nurses on watch constantly. 

And, Dr. Dafoe said proudly, there is 
no need for “fancy or unusual equipment.” 
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Wide World, Internationsl, European 


Censor chiefs: Macmillan of England, Goebbels of Germany, Alfieri of Italy, and Giraudouzx of France 
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Europe’s Newspapers Crippled 
by Censorship and Cut Staffs 


Prepared by the “war of nerves,” Eu- 
rope’s press was expected to play a major 
part in actual war once hostilities opened. 
But last week, crippled by censorship, dis- 
rupted communications, a shortage of 
newsprint, air-raid threats, and reduced 
staffs, newspapers in leading capitals were 
struggling hard to do their job properly. 
A survey by Newsweek revealed condi- 
tions as follows in affected capitals: 


Lonpon: Newspapers were less than 
half normal size, owing to reduced adver- 
tising and a dearth of news from censor- 
ship. After a fortnight of scandal over the 
censors’ mishandling and suppression of 
news, Lord Macmillan, Scottish jurist in 
charge of the Ministry of Information, re- 
ceived 250 disgruntled press representa- 
tives. Voicing the general dissatisfaction, 
N. W. Ewer, The Daily Herald’s foreign 
editor, said the present policy was “losing 
the war” and was “akin to treachery.” 
Macmillan passed the buck to the war 
Cabinet, saying: “I am an advocate of all 
you demand, but difficulties lie not with 
this department but higher up.” 

The exigency of war forced The Daily 
Mail to print news on its front page for 
the first time, leaving only The Times 
among dailies with advertising in this 
space. 


Paris: Except for the suppressed Com- 
munist Humanité and Ce Soir, all Paris 
newspapers were appearing, though re- 
duced to four pages. Editors had to sub- 
mit all printers’ proofs to censors, work- 
ing under the direction of Jean Giraudoux, 
novelist and essayist. Chief deletions were 
front-page signed editorials. One of the 
first to be censored was an article by 
Charles Maurois, editor of the royalist 
L’Action Frangaise, who, ironically, had 


demanded censorship only the day before. 
Papers omitted personal advertising 
(petites annonces) to prevent their misuse 
by spies. Most staffs lost some two-thirds 
of their men to the colors. Of all dailies, 
the European edition of The New York 
Herald Tribune had perhaps the best war 
and international front page. But with 
Americans going home in droves and Brit- 
ish and German readers cut off, circulation 
was sharply curtailed. 


Berwin: Beyond a reduction in size to 
save newsprint, the rigidly controlled Ger- 
man press felt little effect. Foreign corre- 
spondents were subjected to a certain 
amount of censorship, but Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels sought to 
coddle these writers—even permitting 
their night rendezvous in Berlin, the 
Taverne, to remain open (for them alone) 
after the closing hour. 


Rome: A_ severe newsprint shortage 
prevailed. Newspapers shrank to four 
pages; magazines were cut a third. While 
most of the press was discreet in com- 
ment on the war, the Osservatore Romano, 
Vatican organ, presented a balance of for- 
eign news. When one of its editorial writ- 
ers, Prof. Guido Gomella, waxed overly 
friendly to the Allies he was promptly 
arrested by Minister of Popular Culture 
Dino Alfieri. 


Buparest: The chief effect was curtail- 
ment of pages from lack of newsprint. 
Every line of news had to be submitted to 
censors, who observed strict neutrality. As 
a result, newspapers often appeared with 
a crazy quilt of black and white spaces. 
Readers, relatively close to the Polish front, 
at times knew less what was going on 
than Americans thousands of miles away. 


CopeNHAGEN: Danish newspapers be- 
came important aids to British and other 
correspondents who fled Berlin when war 
broke out. 


Warsaw: Newspapers all over Poland 
were the hardest hit in Europe; only a few 


attempted to get out editions. The foreign 
correspondents operated from Rumanian 
border cities. Trying to cross the frontier 
into Poland, Richard Mowrer of The Chi- 
cago Daily News and William Forest of 
The London News Chronicle were seized 
by Polish police but released. 





RELIGION 





Five- Year-Old Chooses Right, 
So Now He’s the Dalai Lama 


In the sacred city of Lhasa, high in the 
wind-blown mountains of Tibet, is a mag- 
nificent, gold-roofed palace—the Potala, 
home of the Dalai Lama. This supreme 
pontiff ordinarily rules like a god, for 
3,000,000 Tibetans believe he is the rein- 
carnation of the first Buddha. But the Po- 
tala has had no occupant since the death 
in 1933 of the thirteenth Dalai Lama, Ah- 
wang-lo-pu-tsang-to-pu-tan-chia-ta-chi- 
chai-wang-chu-chueh-le-lang-chieh. In the 
meantime, yellow-robed Lamaist monks 
have been searching for the fourteenth. 

They had one important test to identify 
the body into which the Buddha trans- 
posed his soul: it must be young, born 
within a year of the last Dalai Lama’s 
death. They consulted oracles and scanned 
the skies for omens. They scoured the 
countryside, examining more than 300 
boys, but none bore the marks of divinity. 
Last month, however, in a village of Ko- 
konor, they finally came upon a 5-year- 
old named Tanchu. Impressed by his as- 
surance and sparkling eyes, they took him 
and his peasant family on the long jour- 
ney back to Lhasa. 

In the Potala last week Tanchu met his 
final test. The council of lamas who ruled 
Tibet in the interregnum put him on 4 
table. Around him they scattered sacred 
relics, plus a few worthless baubles and 
toys. If Tanchu picked up a toy, he would 
be rejected; if he chose a relic, he would 
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be proclaimed Dalai Lama. Tanchu 
reached—and picked up a relic. 
He won’t ascend his throne until the 
nts decide he has learned enough 
Lamaist culture to rule, however—and, 
judging by the past century’s experience, 
Tanchu stands one chance in five of living 
that long. The five preceding Dalai Lamas 
died at 18, 11, 17, 20, and 60, respectively. 
The last was said to have averted the fate 
of his predecessors for many years by hav- 
ing his advisers jailed and by having all 
his food tasted. Even so, it was rumored 
that he, too, died of poison. 





Storm in a Cemetery 


If he must die, the average man prefers 
to die in his home town and to be buried 
under its good earth. Last week this 
human wish was the pivot of a bitter con- 
troversy in the Iowa hamlet of Bode 
(population, 500), where the local pastor 
had forced .Bode’s leading citizen into 
posthumous exile, a grave beyond the 
town limits. 

The dispute began soon after the death 
last month of J. F. Temple, Bode’s 70- 
year-old Mayor, editor of The Bode Bugle, 
a Methodist, and a Mason. His widow 
applied for a $15 burial plot in the village’s 
only cemetery, owned by the Lutheran 
church but operated on a $200 yearly con- 
tribution from Delana Township, of which 
Bode is a part. The Rev. M. B. Tollefsrud, 
Lutheran pastor, agreed to sell her a plot— 
provided there be no Masonic burial 
service. Since his church forbade Masonic 
membership, he insisted, it wouldn’t be 
“consistent” to permit Masonic ritual. 
Mrs. Temple thereupon had her husband 
buried, with Masonic honors, by a Metho- 
dist minister in neighboring Humboldt. 

Bode’s citizenry exploded with resent- 
ment. They appealed to State Attorney 
General Fred Everett, who ruled that the 


public use” was restricted. But Mr. 
Tollefsrud stuck to his guns. He pointed 
out that a near-by Catholic cemetery also 
barred Masonic services, yet had always 
gotten its money from Delana. 


Quakers vs. Old Quaker 


The Quakers (Religious Society of 
Friends) are peace lovers, opposed to 
fights either in court or on the battlefield. 
But they also have great pride in their 
three-century-old name and are now wag- 
ing a war of words to protect it. Their 
enemy is a formidable one—the Schenley 
Distillers Corp., maker of Old Quaker 
Whisky and various other brands. 

The Friends mildly object to use of 
their name for Quaker Oats, Quaker Maid 
Hosiery, Quaker Paint, and other products. 
But the implication that they are con- 
nected with a whisky makes them furious, 
for their code forbids them to make, sell, 
or drink liquor. Heeding many Quaker 
protests during the past five years, Schen- 
ley has stopped advertising the rye as 
“the friendly whisky.” But the company 
refuses to give up its well-established name 
—a trade mark registered for 33 years— 
or to change the Old Quaker label, which 
shows a figure that might be William 
Penn’s twin, flanked by whisky barrels. 

Last week the Pennsylvania Liquor 
Control Board had before it a formal com- 
plaint—as close to a lawsuit as Quakers 
would go. A delegation of 100 Friends had 
flocked to Harrisburg, headed by Malcolm 
Read Lovell, New York banker and strate- 
gist for the group. He told the board that 
his sect had priority right to the name, 
objected to Old Quaker’s sale in, of all 
places, Quaker-founded Pennsylvania, and 
demanded that the board ban the whisky 
from the shelves of its stores—Pennsyl- 
vania’s only retail outlets. Summing up, 
Lovell remarked: “No one would think of 
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Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


Downward trend of the school population (college decline unestimated) 





At the start of this week the board was 
still debating the Quakers’ plea. It had 
not yet asked Schenley to present a de- 
fense. Lovell threatened that, unless the 
board took action, he would start a boy- 
cott—obviously not by abstaining Quakers 
but by “drinking, fair-minded Americans.” 
He would seek to enlist the Kiwanis, Elks, 
Lions, and Rotary Clubs, and other 
churches in the cause. 





EDUCATION 


Back to the Textbooks: 
Fourth of the Nation in School 
Despite Declining Trend 





One-fourth of a nation went back to 
school last week. More than 32,000,000 
Americans—from kindergartners to ad- 
vanced adult education groups—took up 
their studies under 1,000,000 teachers. 
They occupied properties worth more than 
$12,000,000,000. All that made education 
easily one of the nation’s biggest indus- 
tries. But five years ago school statistics 
stood even higher, and five years in the 
future they will be smaller. For education 
has entered a momentous new cycle—a 
period of decline whose end no one can 
predict. 

Elementary-school enrollments general- 
ly reflect the size of the population, and 
30 years ago both were swelling tremen- 
dously, through immigration and high birth 
rates. In 1890, grade schools enrolled 14,- 
181,000 pupils; by 1910, the figure had 
jumped to 18,500,000; by 1930, to 23,588,- 
000. During the same period, higher edu- 
cation was skyrocketing even more spec- 
tacularly. As more and more public high 
schools opened, secondary enrollments rose 
from a paltry 357,800 in 1890 to 4,800,000 
in 1930. College registrations went from 
157,000 to 1,100,000. 

But an era of change was at hand. Gov- 
ernment quotas cut immigration to a 
trickle, and the birth rate had been falling 
for years.* By 1932, the inevitable effect 
became evident: elementary-school popu- 
lations began to dwindle. At last week’s 
opening classes, an estimated 22,400,000 
showed up. By 1950, say statisticians, the 
figure will fall to 20,500,000—about 3,000,- 
000 fewer than the 1930 high. And al- 
though the high schools haven’t yet felt 
any scarcity of youth (about 6,750,000 
enrolled last week), they will feel it ten 
years from now, when they find them- 
selves with only about 5,150,000 students. 
(College attendance, estimated at 1,500,- 
000 for 1939, depends largely upon busi- 





*From the unusually high rate of 50 births 
per thousand population in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the birth rate in the United States has 
steadily dwindled, with the decline more 


marked in recent years. Thus it dropped from 
25.1 in 1915 to 16.7 in 1936. 














President Stearns of U.C. 


ness conditions, hence experts refuse to 
predict it.) 

Educators know what the decline means: 
taxpayers will insist that school budgets 
be cut; schoolmen will demand that ex- 
penses remain high, so they can spend 
more per pupil. The first skirmishes in 
that battle are already under way. 

But win or lose, school officials believe 
the pupils will profit. If budgets go down, 
teacher supply will exceed demand, hence 
schools will be able to pick the most com- 
petent teachers. If budgets remain at 1939 
levels, teachers will have smaller classes 
and more time for each student. 





New War, New Courses 


The European war has caused most 
educators to preach American neutrality, 
but last week Washington and Jefferson 
College, founded at Washington, Pa., dur- 
ing the Revolution, did something con- 
crete about it. Opening the fall term, Dr. 
Ralph Cooper Hutchison, W. & J.’s 41- 
year-old president, who served nine months 
as an aviator in the American Navy in 
1918, warned his 500 students that there 
was no “romance” in modern warfare. He 
declared he would try to inoculate them 
against the “mob psychology” and “mass 
hysteria” that helped push the United 
States into the World War. 

The serum, Dr. Hutchison announced, 
would be four new courses, beginning im- 
mediately. They would cover “The Philos- 
ophy of War,” “European Politics in the 
Second World War,” “The Second World 
War and Its Antecedents,” and “The 
Analysis of Propaganda.” Though many 
schools teach classes in general current 
events, W. & J. believed its courses were 
probably the nation’s first focused solely 
on the present European eruption. 
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New College Presidents 


Just in time for the new school year, 
two colleges got new presidents: 

Holy Cross, the Jesuit college at Wor- 
cester, Mass., had no trouble finding a 
successor to the late Rev. Francis J. Dolan 
(Newsweek, Sept. 18). Father Dolan’s 





President Mazrwell of Holy Cross 


six-year term had been scheduled to end 
this year; hence his superiors had been 
prepared to appoint a new president any- 
way. He turned out to be the Rev. Joseph 
R. N. Maxwell, Holy Cross alumnus, dean 
of Boston College, and only 39 years old 
—youngest president in Holy Cross’ his- 
tory. 

The University of Colorado’s regents 
waded through a list of 67 candidates be- 
fore deciding on a successor to Dr. George 
L. Norlin, noted wit and scholar, who re- 
tired this summer after a twenty-year 
presidency that made U. C. one of the 
mountain region’s top-ranking institutions. 
Their choice fell upon Robert Lawrence 
Stearns, 46-year-old Nova Scotian, former 
Denver corporation lawyer, and since 1935 
dean of Colorado’s law school. 





BOOKS 


Dr. Butler’s Who’s Who: 
Memoirs Call Roll of Great 
in World Since 1875 


Out .of a more crowded and fruitful life 
than falls to the lot of most men, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler has gathered a fat 
portfolio of reminiscences which he calls 
Across THE Busy Years. The first volume 
is published this week. 

It is an absorbing book and a little over- 
whelming, for the roster of Dr. Butler’s 
acquaintance reads like a Who’s Who since 
1875. It begins with Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, Tennyson, and Car- 
dinal Newman and comes down the years 
through thirteen Presidents of the United 
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States to such names as Mussolini, Aq. 
miral Horthy, Lloyd George, and Piys 
XII. Truly, Dr. Butler can say “it has 
been my happy fortune to meet, to talk 
with, and often to know in warm friend. 
ship almost every man of light and leading 
. . . during the past half century.” 

Dr. Butler begins his book with a poetic 
superscription of Victor Hugo which says 
that those who lead the fullest lives are 
those inspired by a sacred cause or a grand 
passion. The Republican party is Dr. But- 
ler’s sacred cause; Columbia University 
his grand passion; all his life the two have 
jockeyed for place in his affections. He 
served his party in fourteen Presidential 
conventions and until recently (when he 
became annoyed with it) was always at 
the beck and call of its leaders. But be- 
cause he sincerely believes that building 
a great university is a lifetime job, Dr, 
Butler has consistently refused the many 
tempting offers of important political 
posts that have been made him. 

As one would expect, Dr. Butler lists 
many good anecdotes—genuine side lights 
on history such as the story of Woodrow 
Wilson deliberating on how to back out of 
the war after finding out, in May 1917, 
that his new allies were in a fair way to be 
defeated. Although the author tells that 
one at secondhand, he can vouch for the 
words spoken to him one night in the 
White House when he was alone with his 
friend, Warren G. Harding. “I am not fit 
for this office,” the postwar President told 
his guest in a dejected voice, “and should 
never have been here.” (Across THE Busy 
Years. 421 pages, 125,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, index. Scribners, New York. $3.75.) 





War and the Book Trade 


War, powerful in its effect on writers, 
is no less disturbing to their publishers. 
For the past two weeks, American book 
publishers have been trying to figure out 
what Europe’s newest Armageddon will 
do to their business. There has been a 
general rush to advance release dates of 
timely books scheduled for fall publica- 
tion as well as to revive and advertise titles 
printed before the war which have sudden- 
ly become more pertinent. 

Immediate effects of the European out- 
break have been sharp increases in the 
sale of books bearing on the war. Hermann 
Rauschning’s “The Revolution of Nihil- 
ism” (NEwswEEK, Sept. 4), which was 
fortunate in its release date (Aug. 29), 
went into four printings in ten days; the 
sales of John Gunther’s “Inside Europe” 
trebled, and Adolf Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” 
sold four times as many copies last week 
as it had in any week before. (Hitler is his 
own best press agent; Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, his American publishers, report that 
every time the Fiihrer makes the head- 
lines, the sales of his book go up.) 

Such interest is not new, for the ideo- 
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logical war which was one of the paradoxes 
of the Pax Europa has waged fiercely on 
the book front several years. The outbreak 
of hostilities, therefore, finds the reading 
public much more prepared than in 1914, 
when no book on Europe was anywhere 
near the best-seller lists. In August there 
were 22 titles published on controversial 
foreign affairs, while last week the first 
fve nonfiction titles on the Publishers’ 
Weekly list all concerned international 


politics. 





O'Hara Gems 


Fires on Parave. By John O’Hara. 277 
pages, 40,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2.50. This is the second collection 
of John O’Hara’s short stories, picked 
from the pages of Harper’s Bazaar and 
The New Yorker; they show an increasing 
mastery over the form which is this 34- 
year-old author’s forte. 

No young writer today has quite 
O’'Hara’s ear for American speech, and 
few can equal his ability to infuse 
kinetic drama into commonplace, low-life 
scenes. He is uneven, sometimes jejune 
and needlessly savage. But his. stories 
always tell. 

Tastes will differ as to which of these 
pieces are best. Certainly the stories told 
in letters between “Pal Joey” and “Pal 
Ted” will rank with similar tales by Ring 
Lardner as the best portrayal of a certain 
kind of dead-beat Homo Americanus. 
“Saffercisco,” about a Hollywood star who 
forces her adoring husband into alcoholic 
complacency, is another beauty. (O’Hara 
may work in Hollywood but he likes noth- 
ing better than to take it apart with clin- 
ical sadism.) For pure comedy, take the 
sketch of a small-budget movie studio dur- 
ing a last-minute scramble for -a cheap 
music score, called “Richard Wagner: 
Public Domain?” 
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Imperial Rogue 


One of the strangest creatures ever 
weaned in the perfumed Louis XIV at- 
mosphere at Versailles was Theodore von 
Neuhoff, rogue extraordinary who sat for 
a brief moment in history on the throne 
of Corsica. 

Scion of a broken-down Westphalian 
family, von Neuhoff was brought to court 
as a child under the egis of the redoubt- 
able Madame,* sister-in-law to the King 
and a Bavarian with a passion for all 
things German. 

The child’s values were formed from 
what he observed at Versailles. He saw his 
betters, some of the proudest nobles of 
France, constantly stooping to the lowest 
means to obtain money. The court was 
Mecca to every rascally grifter in Europe; 
thousands of parasites roamed at will 
through the grounds, grabbing what they 
could. (Even the Roi Soleil was not sacred; 
he once put his hat on a table and picked 
it up a few moments later to find that the 
magnificent diamond clasp had _ been 
wrenched off.) It is little wonder that 
when young von Neuhoff was ready for a 
career, he chose to live by his considerable 
wits—to gamble, spy, and intrigue his way 
through life. Where his adventuring took 
him is well told in a new book by Valerie 
Pirie, called His Masesty or Corsica. 

Theodore I, as von Neuhoff styled him- 
self when he attained his throne, got his 
start as handy man for Baron Goertz, 
Minister to Charles XII of Sweden, 





“As “Monsieur” was the title customarily 
given to the French King’s next eldest brother, 
so “Madame” was the title bestowed both on 
the King’s eldest sister and “Monsieur’s” wife 
—in this case Charlotte Elisabeth of Bavaria, 
Princess Palatine. 
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worked for Cardinal Alberoni in Madrid, 
and was associated with John Law, stock 
speculator and author of the Mississippi 
Bubble. In the intrigues between Genoa 
and Pisa for the island of Corsica, Theo- 
dore found a situation made to order for 
his talents: he sold himself as a liberator 
to some Corsican exiles and, aided by the 
Bey of Tunis, set himself up as Emperor. 

After a short and comic reign, von Neu- 
hoff escaped to England and lived for a 
while on his notoriety. When his credit 
was exhausted, the royal exile was thrown 
into Debtors’ Prison, where he held 
“court” in his filthy cell and dubbed many 
of his curious visitors with his order of 
knighthood. He died a beggar in the 
streets of London. (His Masesty or Cor- 
sica. 389 pages, 126,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, index. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York. $3.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Arter Seven Years. By Raymond 
Moley, 445 pages, 175,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, appendixes, index. Harpers, New 
York. $3. An account of political events 
as the author saw them during the past 
seven crucial years. Several chapters have 
appeared in The Saturday Evening Post. 


Tue Seven Lavy Gopivas. By Dr. Seuss. 
70 pages, 3,000 words. Drawings. Random 
House, New York. $1.75. A rewrite of the 
old Coventry legend made famous by 
Tennyson; Dr. Seuss’ drawings are comic 
but Tennyson’s unconscious humor is still 
better. 


Tue Cuinese Are Lixe Tuart. By Carl 
Crow. 328 pages, 70,000 words. Drawings. 
Harpers, New York. $3. Drolleries of the 
Chinese by the author of “400 Million 
Customers.” 


In Derense or France. By Edouard 
Daladier. 239 pages, 50,000 words. Double- 
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day, Doran, New York. $2.50. Speeches of 
the French Premier in the last hectic year 
and a half. 


Tue Wortp Is Rounp. By Gertrude 
Stein. 67 pages, 12,000 words. Drawings. 
Scott, New York. $2.50. Something Miss 
Stein ran up to worry the children with. 
It’s about a little girl named Rose—“And 
which little girl am I am I the little girl 
named Rose which little girl named Rose” 
—printed on pink paper to be read aloud. 
Publisher’s advice: “Don’t worry about 
the sense . . . read the words faster.” 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Easy to Kiuu. By Agatha Christie. 248 
pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. “It’s 
very easy to kill,” the old lady in the train 
told Luke Fitzwilliam, “if no one suspects 
you.” When she herself was killed on her 
way to Scotland Yard, Luke started in- 
vestigating, with fairly obvious results. 


tep Garventas. By Jonathan Latimer. 
280 pages. Crime Club, New York. §2. 
Gardenia perfume and a tennis net are 
the main clues to what first seemed 
like accidental carbon-monoxide deaths 
in the March family. Humorous, vibrant 
writing. 


Tue Ovp Must Die. By Audrey Gaines. 
310 pages. Crowell, New York. $2. When 
old Mrs. Hudson was murdered it terrified 
the family, even though everyone hated 
her tyranny. But at length tubby Chaun- 
cey O’Day—a private detective from 
Washington—solved family complexities 
and another murder. 





SPORTS 





The Walloper and Warbler: 
Vvelby Van Horn, 19, Astounds 
Tennis Fans by Prowess 


When the firing ceased at Forest Hills, 
N.Y., this week, the green scoreboard fac- 
ing the West Side Tennis Club told a drab 
story concealing far*more dramatic hero- 
ics. There, in the final slot reserved for the 
men’s national champion, stood (as ex- 
pected) the name of Robert Riggs, Wim- 
bledon champion. And in the niche set 
aside for the net queen (again just as ex- 
pected) a sign painter sketched in the 
name Alice Marble. 

But while the Riggs-Marble foregone 
conclusions were in the process of culmi- 
nation, other players performed tennis 
magic which stamped the 58th national 
championship as one of the most exhilarat- 
ing in history. The tournament’s hero- 
ine, quite as much as Miss Marble, was 
Helen Jacobs. Supposedly past her peak, 
the runner-up recaptured her old form 
and, after besting Kay Stammers in the 


semifinals, pushed Miss Marble to 6-0, 
8-10, 6-4. Before conceding the title, the 
California chop-stroker led 3-1 in the final 
set and staved off three match points. 

Beyond all that lay a surprise. While 
the veteran Miss Jacobs earned cheers for 
turning back the clock, a youngster, Welby 
Van Horn, turned it ahead in a manner 
which left the crowd limp. From obscur- 
ity, unranked among the nation’s twenty 
leaders, Van Horn arrived overnight as 
the startling athletic star of 1939. 

Only a year ago the youth couldn’t even 
win the national junior title. He made his 
big-time tennis bow at Forest Hills and 
lost to Don Budge, 6-0, 6-0, 6-1. Anyone’s 
grandmother could come within one game 
of that score. Yet by last week, the 19- 





We'by Van Horn, sport’s surprise package of the year 
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year-old Californian—just graduated from 
high school last spring—had improved 
sufficiently to defeat Elwood Cooke, Win. 
bledon runner-up, in four sets, to come 
from behind when two sets down to con. 
quer the steady indoor national champion 
Wayne Sabin, and then in the semifinals 
to do the same thing against Jack Brom. 
wich, Australian ace who is generally ac. 
claimed the World’s No. 2 player. — 

It took Riggs, now incontestably the 
world’s No. 1, to beat Van Horn rather 
easily in the final, 6-4, 6-2, 6-4, and it ig 
probably just as well for Welby that he 
finally met his master. No one can deny 
that here is a Tilden, Vines, or Budge i. 
embryo, but he still has a flock of faults, 
His forehand is too close to the body to 
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suit technicians, his backhand an erratic 
slice, and his footwork clownish. 

The one shot perfectly executed is his 
serve, a thunderbolt hardly visible to the 
receiver. A victory over Riggs might 
have dampened Van Horn’s zest for im- 
provement. The puzzling fact about this 
§-foot-1 lad’s play is how he can bat so 
many marvelous placements while doing 
so many elementary things wrong. 

His father, Sydney Van Horn, a meat 
packer of modest means, died four years 
ago, and now his mother, Irene, supports 
Welby and 10-year-old sister Suzanne by 
working in a Los Angeles clothing store. 
Friends and relatives contribute to the 
boy’s traveling expenses to tournaments. 

Perhaps time will spoil him, but at pres- 
ent the new phenomenon is unusually shy 
and modest for a net star. He’s self-con- 
scious when interviewers flock around and 
claims only one real talent: that his is the 
loudest singing voice ever heard in a 
shower. Warbling Welby gives credit for 
his tennis rise first of all to his mother, 
who played pat ball with him as soon as he 
could walk, and then to Perry Jones, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Tennis Club, 
who discovered the youth’s possibilities 
and provided encouragement. 

Only two years ago an attack of pneu- 
monia, coming on top of another one, al- 
most finished our hero. He’s grimly serious 
about life and the need for money, and 
therefore plays tennis for Welby Van 
Horn, not for the gallery, though it thor- 
oughly enjoys his unaffected anger after 
making errors. When he mutters to himself 
and spanks himself with the racquet, he 
means business. Like most kids, he en- 
joys watching sport spectacles and danc- 
ing, but no such frivolities will stand in 
the way of his quest for financial independ- 
ence. Quite openly—much to the chagrin 
of amateur tennis officials, who welcome 
with open arms their latest box-office find 
—Van Horn admitted last week his ulti- 
mate desire to cash in as a pro. 





Galento the Great 


After punching each other in Municipal 
Stadium, Philadelphia, last Friday night, 
Tony Galento and Lou Nova wound up in 
a financial draw—$14,163.91 apiece. In all 
other respects, the Orange, N.J., barkeep 
survived with an overwhelming edge. 

Tony, a 3-1 underdog, not only won the 
fight, but in a way astonishing even his 
most loyal rooters. Tabbed as a knocker- 
outer who couldn’t survive a prolonged 
brawl, Galento galloped tirelessly into 
Nova for fourteen rounds before Referee 
George Blake called a halt to Lou’s suf- 
fering. 

The post-battle beauty prize also went 
to Tony, though by only a few rivulets. 
He departed with a deep gash in his chin, 
which Joe Louis first sculptured last June, 
and his right eye all but closed. But Nova’s 
right eye was entirely blacked out; he 
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How to Watch Football 


by JOHN LARDNER 


This is going to be the most in- 
telligent football season of all time. You 
have probably seen it coming. For pur- 
poses of illustration, we will take a 
couple of characters named “He” and 
“She.” I would like to add at this point 
that those are not the real names, and 
that any resemblance to persons living 
or dead is just a hellish coincidence. 

Modishly dressed in a coonskin coat 
and a flask of gin, the male football 
spectator steers his companion out of 
the vast stadium after the game. The 
year is 1929, and the conversation runs 
as follows: 

She—“Who won the game?” 

He—“What game?” 

We now shift the scene to the year 
1939. Our characters leave the ball 
game again with pure intelligence shin- 
ing through their bifocaled eyes, dis- 
coursing as follows: 

She—“I thought the key of the play 
was the double-spinner, line overshifted, 
defense 5-3-2-1, when the wingback 
mousetrapped the defensive guard and 
the 3 back applied that downfield block 
to Haggerty.” 

He—“You appear to have overlooked 
the hip block and the blind-angle block 
which took out the wing and the end 
in the left zone of fairly intense resis- 
tance while the running guard screened 
the shovel pass and the center set up 
the opening in the right flat zone with 
the holding block which nullified Sca- 
binski.” 

She—“You said it!” 

This love passage, as poignant as 
anything in “Romeo and Juliet,” is re- 
produced here merely to show you that 
the customers are on their toes these 
days, and, unless the coaches come 
back strongly with sixteen or eighteen 
fresh moves, the fans are apt to begin 
to understand what the game is all 
about. 

The coaches are hard at work. Rich- 
ard Cresson Harlow of Harvard thought 
up three new blind-angle blocks while 
plundering a duck’s nest in the Ever- 
glades this summer, and Andy Kerr of 
Colgate has evolved a play where the 
ball is handled by six different men 
while the unbalanced wingback makes 
change for a $20 bill to confuse the 
defensive end. 

Harry Stuhldreher of Wisconsin is 
thinking of borrowing the business 
double from bridge and introducing it 
into his offense, while Dutch Meyer of 


Texas Christian has invented a pass 
play which baffles himself, though he 
claims to have the answer on the tip of 
his tongue. Incidentally, Meyer will 
keep the tip of his tongue farther back 
and a little more to the left this season. 

Naturally, not even the smartest fan 
is going to follow all this strategy from 
start to finish. For those who would 
like to be somewhere in what we ex- 
perts call “the know,” however, your 
secretary has compiled a brief glossary 
of terms, plays, and maneuvers which 
will be popular in 1939. The coaches 
have been good enough to take me into 
their confidence, and I can’t get out. 
All exits are barred by wolfhounds. 
Here we go: 


Buinp-Anete Brock —A block ap- 
plied from such an angle that the vic- 
tim does not see it coming. Many block- 
ers use trickery to perfect this play, 
disguising themselves with blue glasses 
and whiskers and pretending to be 
working their way through college. 


Concestep Birocx—Any city block 
containing 5,000 or more residents. The 
department of sanitation should watch 
out for this. 


Auction Biocx—An old-fashioned 
block, which has now been replaced in 
most circles by contract block. 


Screenep Pass—A device to keep 
mosquitoes from rushing the passer. 


Fiat Zone—Speaks for itself. 
Lert Frat Zone—See Flet Zone. 


Rieut Fiat Zone—See Left Flat 
Zone. 


Turee-Two-One Derense—A de- 
fense employed by clever lawyers in 
murder cases. Successor of the Unwrit- 
ten Law. 


Oversuirt—A loose garment worn 
by Ukrainian peasants. 


MovsetraP—A cunning offensive de- 
vice, in which the defender is permitted 
to charge through the line and then is 
clipped. Sometimes alternated with the 
Malay Death Trap, in which a pit is 
dug behind the line and carefully con- 
cealed with twigs and loose grass. 

If you will just bear in mind, how- 
ever, that a touchdown counts six 
points, you can skip the coaches’ func- 
tional gammon and enjoy yourself. 
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wore a deep wound under his left eye, 
while blood poured from both his nose and 
mouth. 

On the basis of this fight, Nova’s stock 
should be dumped on the market. Time 
and again, Lou failed to produce evidence 
of the boxing adroitness and intelligence 
attributed to him by practically all the ex- 
perts. And to Galento—whom they regard 
as little more than a colorful clown—must 
go a proper share of respectful awe. 

Perhaps the real reason why Tony, with 
2 record of more than twenty defeats, has 
suddenly hit loftier heights than ever be- 
fore is a change in training. He likes to 
continue the fable tnat he sits up most 
of the night guzzling beer, but the truth 
is he now sips only a very occasional glass- 
ful, and his curfew has moved up to the 
sissy hour of 10 p.m. 





Yanks Coast Home 


What every baseball fan knew was in 
the cards became a mathematical cer- 
tainty last week: the New York Yankees, 
who took the American League lead away 
back on May 11, clinched their eleventh 
pennant—fifteen days before the season’s 
end—by seventeen games over the Boston 
Red Sox. It was the Bronx Bombers’ 
fourth flag in a row, and the feat tied the 
major-league record set by the New York 
Giants from 1921 to 1924 under John 
McGraw. 

If the Yanks win the World Series next 
month from the National League titlehold- 
ers—probably the Cincinnati Reds, pos- 
sibly the St. Louis Cardinals who are now 
battling down the stretch—it will be their 
fourth championship in a row. No other 
team ever achieved more than two con- 
secutive world championships. 





Golf Wizard 


Marvin (Bud) Ward of Spokane, 
Wash., wouldn’t have bothered to enter 
the 1937 National Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship if it had been held in its usual 
locale on some Eastern course—why go 
a long way to lose? was his thought. But 
when, to broaden interest in the game, the 
United States Golf Association selected a 
course in Portland, Ore—the Alderwood 
Country Club, 388 miles from his home— 
Ward decided to take a few days off from 
his tax-office job and try his hand at col- 
lecting pars and birdies. 

Completely ignored in the locker-room 
dope, the Spokane youth miraculously 
survived round after round until Johnny 
Goodman was too good for him in the 
semifinal by a slim 1-up score. This earned 
Ward a spot on the 1938 Walker Cup 
team, and last summer he established 
himself as one of the world’s ablest ama- 
teurs by touring the ancient Scottish St. 
Andrews links in 67, one lower than 
Bobby Jones’ course record. 


International 


Bud Ward, amateur golf champ 


By only one stroke in the National Open 
at the Philadelphia Country Club last 
June, Ward missed landing in a tie for first 
place with three professionalsk—Byron 
Nelson, the eventual champion, Craig 
Wood, and Denny Shute. And he could 
properly blame that one stroke on a spec- 
tator who inadvertently blocked one of 
his best shots from rolling onto the green. 
Such a showing lifted the sparkling Spo- 
kaner’s reputation so high that when he 
teed off in the 1939 National Amateur 
Championship at Glenview, IIl., last week, 
he was perhaps the favorite among a 
dozen stars conceded a chance for victory. 

Starting slowty, he was forced to yield 
center stage to Tommy Sheehan, 22, 
Notre Dame's former golf captain, who 
burned up the North Shore course with 
qualifying rounds of 70-69 for a 139 total, 
lowest in the National Amateur’s 43-year 
history. But next day, as match play be- 
gan, Sheehan fell a victim of a compara- 
tive unknown, Kean Donnelly, 3 and 2. 

Ward worked his way to the finals, 
along with Ray Billows of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., by pursuing the sizzling pace of 12 
under par for 103 holes. Then a score of 
one under par for 31 holes proved suffi- 
cient to win the title from Billows by the 
lopsided margin of 7 up and 5 to play. 

The first Pacific Coast golfer ever.to 
become king of the amateurs, the 26-year- 
old Ward recently quit his tax job for a 
post as secretary of an athletic club. He 
attributes a large slice of his skill to 
Ernest Jones’ articles on the subject 
“Swing the Clubhead.” Unlike most mod- 
ern golf greats, he is distinctly not a 
power hitter but a swinger, preferring to 
ease up on a soft No. 4 wood club for 
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200-yard distances rather than to press a 
No. 2 iron. He is one amateur—probably 
the only one among the current crop— 
whom pros admit is their scoring equal, 
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Gore in the Philippines; 
‘Real Glory’ a Hair-Raising 
Tale of the Constabulary 


As late as 1933, a band of fierce Moros 
ambushed and nearly annihilated a pur- 
suing patrol of Philippine Constabulary, 
It was an old story to the latter, for to 
such marauding it owed its birth. At the 
turn of the century, when the major por- 
tion of the American army of occupation 
was evacuated from the islands following 
the Philippine insurrection, the Moros 
swarmed down from the hills in recurrent 
waves to wage their holy Mohammedan 
war in the southern reaches of the terri- 
tory. To combat them—and to keep the 
peace in the islands generally—the con- 
stabulary was organized, guided by a 
handful of remaining army officers who 
enlisted peace-loving natives to outmatch 
the kris and bolo with Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle and Gatling gun. 

Samuel Goldwyn’s Tue Reau Gtory 
considers that dramatic chapter in Philip- 
pine history. Deriving from the novel by 
Charles L. Clifford, the Jo Swerling-Robert 
R. Presnell script touches off its melo- 
dramatic fuse with the withdrawal of 
troops from Fort Mysang in the island of 
Mindanao—a move that saddles six Amer- 
ican officers and a conting .t of green 
native troops with the apparently hopeless 
task of staving off the Moro offensive. 

At first the constabulary’s native re- 
cruits are terrified by the local Attila and 
his fanatic followers, and the indecision 
of Captain Hartley (Reginald Owen) in 
the face of approaching blindness almost 
results in allowing a plague to cheat the 
Moros of their victims. But military dis- 
cipline and an exhibition of applied psy- 
chology by the young army surgeon Can- 
avan (Gary Cooper) fashions the Filipinos 
into a confident unit that polishes off the 
opposition. 

The Americans are not let off lightly in 
the resulting carnage. Colonel Hatch (Roy 
Gordon), first commander of the post, 
falls victim to a “juramentado”—a bolo- 
bashing Moro who fancies that a Chris- 
tian’s decapitation signs his own passport 
to a Mohammedan heaven; Captain Man- 
ning (Russell Hicks) suffers a similar slic- 
ing as his horrified wife (Kay Johnson) 
looks on; Lieutenant Larson (Broderick 
Crawford) goes into the jungle to meet a 
gruesome fate, and a_ brether officer 
(David Niven) receives a more civilized 
coup de grace defending the fort against 
the Moros’ last attack. 

In Mysang’s innumerable hours of need 
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SSS... 


Dr. Canavan proves to be a lanky pillar 
of strength. During his comparatively 
placid hours he ministers to the sick and 
dying, carries on mysterious experiments 
with a pair of rats and a diffident romance 
with Hartley’s daughter (Andrea Leeds) ; 
cast in more heroic mold, the medico 
whose finger is a life-saver on a patient’s 
pulse is sure death on the trigger of a six- 
shooter. 

The story of Canavan’s fabulous activi- 
ties in the behalf of romance and Philip- 
pine salvation is more than adequate for 
the film’s melodramatic purpose, and Sam- 
uel Goldwyn has been lavish in its pro- 
duction. A capable cast—including Vladi- 
mir Sokoloff and Tetsu Komai as a pair of 
repulsive Moro menaces—carry off the 
film’s flamboyancies in the proper spirit, 











Rough stuff: Gary Cooper battles an attacker, and a band of Moros conspire . 


and Henry Hathaway’s direction balances 
cumulative suspense and action in a man- 
ner that will curl the hair of the average 
film-goer. 


Censorship Stymies Newsreels 


in Direct Coverage of War 


Since the World War, impressive strides 
have been made in the art of motion-pic- 
ture photography; the sound track has 
arrived to capture the whine of shells and 
the boom of bombs; and newsreel camera 





‘The Real Glory’ 


men perfected their technique with the 
opportunity to record death and destruc- 
tion in Ethiopia, Spain, and China. But 
these advantages which should contribute 
to a vivid camera history of the new 
European conflict have been somewhat 
neutralized by the censorship that is 
plaguing the press and the still-picture 
agencies. 

For six months the five American news- 
reel companies—Paramount News, Fox 
Movietone News, M-G-M’s News of the 
Day, Universal Newsreel, and RKO-Pathé 
News—have been setting up elaborate 
European organizations to cope with the 
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Moss and The Rolling Stone 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Diadag Prohibition, there was a 
booze emporium over in Union Hill, 
New Jersey, which has since been his- 
toricalized for posterity by Anita Loos 
in her sequel to “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” “But They Marry Bru- 
nettes.” The refuge of the New York 
literati, it was one day, to the gloom of 
all and sundry, closed. The next night, 
tears in our eyes, two of us ferried over 
to view the remains. Hung on the front 
entrance was a small placard stating: 
“This place has been padlocked by the 
Federal authorities.” Directly below 
the small placard was a large hand with 
its index finger pointing around the 
corner. Under the hand was this sign: 
“Kindly use side door.” 

The burlesque theaters have appar- 
ently pursued a not dissimilar technique 
since they were morally padlocked by 
License Commissioner Moss. The en- 
trances to the houses, before Moss’ ban, 
were plastered with photographs of 
nudes. The nudes are now duly pad- 
locked with figleaves, and all looks as 
externally within the law as the old 
Union Hill liquor parlor. Yet just 
around the corner and inside the the- 
aters the shows are not~-only~ going as 
strong (strong is the word) as they 
were before Moss got after them but 
are, some of them, factually just about 
three times as dirty. 

In the interest of the social sciences, 
I made a critical tour of investigation 
last week and am still spraying my 
nose. In one theater in particular, in 
West 42nd Street, I saw and listened to 
a show that for sheer smut has rarely 
been equalled in any burlesque house 
of my experience—and that experience 
has extended, for- good or ill, over a 
period of thirty-odd years. I report only 
the simple truth when I say that not 
one of the Minsky shows suppressed by 
Moss approached the filth of this one. 
It is naturally impossible for me to con- 
vince you by setting down in print 
what went on, but I may assure you 
that the jokes and byplay covered 
everything from the more esoteric forms” 
of sexual degeneracy to the anatomical 
philosophies scribbled on back fences 
and cabinets d’aisance and were further 
embroidered with pantomime that only 
once before have I ever seen matched 
for lubricity—on the stage of the old 
Chelsea on Eighth Avenue the night it 


was raided, eight or nine years ago, by 
the police. 

The absurdity of censorship is thus 
once again made manifest. Censorship 
may work for a little while, but the mo- 


_ment its back is turned for even a min- 


ute Old Ironsides, which is to say*the 
Public, and its solicitous entrepreneurs 
again refractorily and gaily trot out 
not only the old slapstick and squirt- 
gun but apply them even more Rabelai- 
sianly to what has been censored. You 
can legislate many things in this world, 
but two things that you can not legis- 
late are morals and, more especially 
still, laughter. If certain fowl find 
amusement in burlesque dirt they are 
going to get it sometime, somehow, 
somewhere—though their souls may 
be destined for hell—in spite of all 
the Mosses from here to California. 
The Mosses may succeed for a time 
in taking it from them, but with the 
turn of the clock the old manure 
will again be found dispensing its rich 
perfumes. 

The New York story has its counter- 
part in other localities. In Atlantic 
City, there is in current operation, after 
the late clean-up, a burlesque ~-house- 
that comes pretty close to matching 
the muck merchanted in Forty-second 
and other Manhattan streets. In Bos- 
ton, coincidental with the censorship of 
O’Neill, Rice, and other such contami- 
nating dramatists, there was still audi- 
ble on the burlesque stage such stuff as 
made even the sailors in the audience 


blush. In’ Providence, Rhode Island, 


‘where the censors forbade a showing of 


the Critics’ Circle’s prize play, John 
Steinbeck’s “Cf Mice and Men,” a lead- 
ing burlesque house, blandly overlook- 
ing the moralistic intrusion into its 
privacy, continued to unload dirt upon 
its fascinated and enthusiastic cus- 
tomers by the ton. In Chicago, there 
has been one burlesque atelier which, 
save the signal be given that there are 
cops out front, has gone in for doings 
that would make the respectable Al Ca- 
pone glad he~is in Terminal Island 
Prison. And the reports I get from other 
quarters hint at a similar luxuriant state 
of affairs. 

New York and the other cities, it ap- 
pears, might therefore just as_ well 
shave down their budgets and save 
money by firing their Mosses. 


> 
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hazards of filming the current conflict 
Typical of this general foresight are T wen: 
tieth Century-Fox’ preparations abroad, 
This company, with more than 200 cam. 
era and sound men ready for assignments 
has divided the Old World into six sectors 
—each with its central office under an ex. 
perienced staff supervisor, each with an 
alternative office that offers more security 
than those in cities subject to air ra‘ds. 

Similarly, the other companies have es. 
tablished offices in key cities throughout 
Europe and provided their camera men 
with gas masks, helmets, and bulletproof 
vests. Reserve stores of negative film have 
been cached in strategic positions. Fox 
Movietone and its British affiliate alone 
have expended more than $150,000 on new 
cameras, lenses, and the modernization of 
their mobile units. 

Yet with their organizations geared to 
satisfy the unusual interest expressed by 
exhibitors in war footage, newsreel execu- 
tives are pessimistic and uncertain about 
their European venture. With the war at 
the close of its third week, no camera shots 
from the belligerent fronts have broken 
through the cordon of censorship. Not only 
is all film footage subject to the most se- 
vere censorship, but the chances that 
American companies will be able to plant 
their own photographers on the battle 
fronts are now considered practically nil. 

In such case the newsreels will be forced 
to depend on officially approved handouts 
from the warring governments, who have 
army and navy camera men attached to 
the military forces as propaganda units. 
Lacking exclusive war news, the newsreel 
that scores“a*beat will usually-do so only 
through stepped-up distribution facilities 
in this country and fast boat and Clipper 
plane service from Europe. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Tue Enp or a Day (Regina): Directed 
by Julien Duvivier, this distinguished 
French film dramatizes in simple and real- 
istic terms the little humors and tragedies 
of life in a home for indigent actors. While 
the story moves slowly, it affords a gallery 
of brilliant characterizations. Outstanding 
are Victor Francen as an actor whose intel- 
lectual coldness deprived him of a follow- 
ing; Michel Simon as a doddering ex- 
understudy who plays mischievous pranks 
to forget that he is old, and Louis Jouvet 
as a pathological rake who almost drives a 
naive serving girl (Madeleine Ozeray) to 
suicide to bolster his faltering-ego=- 


BuackMalit (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
This is a tense but not too plausible rec- 
ord of Southern chain gangs and the haz- 
ards of oil-well fire fighting, with Edward 
G. Robinson carrying on sturdily as the 
embittered victim of a double-barreled 
frame-up. Ruth Hussey, Gene Lockhart, 
Guinn Williams, Bobs Watson. 
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Louis H. Dreyer 


Architect’s drawing of the proposed union air terminal for New York 
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Swanky Union Air Terminal 


Planned in N. Y. by Lines 


Air-line passengers bound out of New 
York City now have to buy tickets at the 
small scattered offices of five major lines 
in the busy midtown Grand Central Ter- 
minal district and are taken by bus (a 
50-minute ride) to planes at Newark, N. J. 
Last week, plans were perfected by which 
beginning next May they will be able to 
get tickets easier at a union air terminal 
in the same section—and may wind up 
with a shorter bus ride. 

After years of discussion, the five lines 
—American Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, 
United Air Lines, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., and Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc.—agreed in a transaction in- 
volving $6,000,000 to erect a five-story 
limestone terminal edifice on the long-idle 
site of the razed Hotel Belmont, at 42nd 
Street and Park Avenue, opposite Grand 
Central Terminal. The structure will con- 
tain central ticket and information offices, 
a three-story-high waiting room, a 600- 
seat newsreel theater, a restaurant, un- 
usually elaborate comfort facilities, esca- 
lators, and two floors of office space. 

The main entrance will be three stories 
high, and the waiting room walls will be 
adorned with murals depicting the flight 
to Paris of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and 
the development of the new Clipper serv- 
ice. Connecting with this room but set 
apart from the building itself will be auto- 
matic elevators to carry passengers to 
loading platforms. 





If present plans materialize to transfer 
the main base of operations of the various 
lines from Newark, N.J., to the $53,000,- 
000 North Beach Airport, world’s biggest 
plane depot rising in Queens near the New 
York World’s Fair, the new terminal will 
be able to rush passengers over via the 
near-by new East River Vehicular Tunnel 
in 25 to 30 minutes. Decision to make the 
transfer is up to the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, which last week continued final 
hearings on requests of four of the lines to 
make the move. Statewide New Jersey 
interests bitterly fought the change on the 
ground it was political. 





Air-Defense Speedup 


The American air expansion program 
voted at the last session of Congress was 
speeded up last week through these activi- 
ties: 


The Army Air Corps set a quota of 
12,000 recruits by the end of October, 
doubling original enlistment schedules. 
Ultimately, 4,500 officers and 45,000 men 
will be enrolled. As of Jan. 1, Air Corps 
personnel totaled 20,000. 


{ Pursuit planes costing $6,317,000 were 
contracted for by the War Department, 
making a total of $105,222,345 in new war- 
craft ordered since July 1. The present 
2,300 planes will be boosted to 5,500 by 
1941. 


§ The War Department selected a site on 
the edge of Chicopee, Mass. (near Hol- 
yoke), for the new $8,000,000 Northeast 
Army Air Base, one of whose chief aims 
will be to defend America’s shortest air 
route from Europe. 
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{The Civil Aeronautics Authority ap- 
proved 220 universities, colleges, and 
schools for immediate start of the civilian- 
pilot training program. More than 11,000 
youths will become flyers during the 
school year. 
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Hysteria in War Broadcasts 
Curbed by Adoption of Code 


After a period of initial hysteria, fol- 
lowed by a period of abnormal quiet in 
which radio dramatically soft-pedaled all 
war news (Newsweek, Sept. 11, 18), 
broadcasters got back into their stride last 
week. With NBC and CBS both offering 
a dozen or more programs of war news 
daily, and with MBS also on an increased 
schedule, the nation’s three coast-to-coast 
networks gave signs of having finally 
worked out a coverage technique that 
would amply meet the needs of listeners 
but avoid excesses that arose at war’s out- 
break, and at the same time avoid too 
much upsetting of commercial programs. 

Future broadcasting policies were great- 
ly clarified in Washington last week when 
representatives of the three networks, con- 
sulting with a special committee of the 
Federal Communications Commission,* 
drew up a code that will affect war cov- 
erage hereafter. Two days later, in Chi- 
cago, directors of the National Association 
of Broadcasters adopted the code—thus 
affecting various stations outside the net- 
works. 

High lights in the compact: 

“Every effort consistent with the news 
itself is to be made to avoid horror, sus- 
pense, and undue excitement.” 

“The radio audience should be clearly 
informed that the news from many sources 
. . . is censored.” 

“If broadcasts become available from 
scenes of battle . . . broadcasters will not 
deprive the audience of firsthand informa- 
tion, but will use taste and judgment to 
prevent such broadcasts from being un- 
duly harrowing.” 

“No news analyst <. . is to be allowed to 
express personal editorial judgment . . . or 
to say anything in an effort to influence 
action or opinion . . . No propaganda .. . 
will be allowed in either the commercial 
announcements or the context of commer- 
cial programs.” 

One of these points—“broadcasts from 
scenes of battle”’—caught the eye of the 
public. On the mechanical side there are 
no serious difficulties. A short-wave trans- 
mitter, carried up into the battle line, 
could broadcast to a mobile unit 2 to 5 
miles away; from there the program could 





*Though sitting in on the ley, the FCC 
refused either to approve or disapprove it be- 
cause such action might be construed as a move 
toward Federal censorship. 
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FIBERGLAS: A FABULOUS INFANT 


Child of depression years is a strange new form of thread-like giass. It is now an important factor in 49 














different industries, quite possibly in yours. 


n A cold winter day in 1931, when 

the Dow Jones Industrial average 
was 77.90 and the business outlook was 
as bleak as the weather, a lusty young 
child was born to the glass industry. 

This child was Fiberglas... pure 
glass in new fiber form. 

The creation of this new fiber form 
released qualities that had long been 
known to exist in glass, but could not 
heretofore be put to practical use. For 
instance, Fiberglas offered at last im 
usable form the inherent advantages 
of glass as insulation against heat, cold, 
and electricity. And it also made avail- 
able—for hundreds of new uses—such 
qualities of glass as its ability to with- 
stand fire and acid, its extremely long 
life, and the fact that it cannot absorb 
moisture, cannot decay. 

This Fiberglas does not look like glass 
at all. Even today, though Fiberglas is 
getting to be well-known, people can 
hardly believe that it is really glass. 
For it can be bent like rubber. It can 
be twisted like thread. It can be woven 
on a loom like linen. And when you 
press a wad of it in your hand, it jumps 
back into shape like a sponge. 

This Fiberglas, in fact, is so strange 
in itself that you’re apt to forget to 
ask, “What’s it good for?” Yet the 
answer is surprising—for a list of things 
for which Fiberglas forms a superior 
material includes almost every field of 
American business. 

To illustrate: Fiberglas is perform- 
ing wonders in the field of electrical 
insulation. One motor manufacturer 


Tiny Filaments of Fiberglas 15 times as 
small as a hair—are drawn from the elec- 
tric furnace (left) and wound on spools 
racing a mile a minute.t These filaments, 
combined into threads of different thick- 
nesses, have greater tensile strength than 
steel. + “Continuous Filament” Fiberglas 


Fiberglas Threads Are Woven into 
cloth just as if they were silk. Superior 
electrical tapes, braids, cords, and cloths, 
chemical filter cloths, and even curtain 
and drapery fabrics are now being made 
of this amazing textile. 

Copr. 1989— Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. 


has been able to cut down the size and 
weight of his motors as much as one 
third by using it. It is being specified 
for jobs ranging from tiny motors to 
some of the largest generators in the 
world, such as those being built for 
the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Fiberglas has created, practically 
single-handed, a new million-dollar 
business in replaceable air filters. 
Fiberglas is used to insulate most of 
the electric ranges now being marketed, 
more than half of the gas ranges. It 
stands likely to become the largest- 
selling house insulation in the world. 

New units of the Houdry Process 
for the catalytic production of gaso- 
line have used Fiberglas insulation on 
high temperature piping. The oil re- 
fining industry is interested in this ap- 
plication because Fiberglas combines 
light weight with high insulation effi- 
ciency, because it is fire-safe and does 
not settle even when subject to vibra- 
tion, and because the individual glass 
fibers cannot absorb moisture. Stream- 
lined trains, cargo and battle ships, air- 
planes, milk trucks, and bakery wagons 
use it for similar reasons. 

In fact, in less than eight years it has 
become an important factor in 49 dif- 
ferent industries. But widespread as its 
present uses are, its possibilities for 
the future are even more impressive. 

Fiberglas scientists are now at work 
with aviation engineers studying 
Fiberglas as a fabric for use in air- 
planes. This fabric promises to have 
several times the tensile strength of 
the present materials and it will not 
burn. Fiberglas yard goods—now being 
developed for drapes, shower curtains, 
and other uses—are arousing great in- 
terest throughout the textile industry. 

Whatever your business, Fiberglas 
is worth investigating. Write Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo. 





This Exhibit at the World’s Fair shows 
how Fiberglas electrical insulation permits 
a small motor to deliver the same horse- 
power as a regular motor almost twice its 
size. Fiberglas insulation is so superior that 
it promises to bring about the redesigning 
of much electrical equipment. 





Fiberglas is used in the following equipment and products 
(Check the ones that concern you) 


1. As insulation against heat or cold in... 


Boilers ... Bus bodies... Ducts... 
Electric roasters . .. Furnaces... 
Houses and buildings* ...Lehrs... 
Ovens .°. . Pipes, cold or hot... 
Refrigerators, both domestic and com- 
mercial... Ships... Stills . . . Stoves 
... Trains (refrigerator cars, tank 
cars, passenger cars, and locomotive 
boilers) . . . Truck bodies . . . Water 
heaters. 

*Sold under the name of Red-Top Insulation 


2. As electrical insulation for... 


Appliances . . . Apparatus and power 
cables... Cords . . . Electric locomo- 
tives... Generators . . . Instruments 
... Lifting magnets . . . Appliance and 
industrial motors . . . Power reactors 
... Switch gear . . . Control, distribu- 
tion and power transformers . . . Vol- 
tage regulators ... Wires. 


3. As a filtering medium in... 
Air filters for air-conditioning sys- 
tems**, .. Air filters for warm-air fur- 
naces**, . . Dust and fume filters in 


factories, mines, etc. . . . Chemical 
filters. 


**Sold under the name of Dust-Stop Air Filters 


4. As decorative fabrics for... 


Bedspreads . . . Curtains . . . Drapes 
. .. Lampshades . . . Shower curtains 
... Table cloths... Tapestries ... Wall 
coverings. 


5. As sound-proofing for... 


Airplanes . . . Blowers . . . Bus bodies 
... Ceilings ... Ducts... Floors... 
Power units . . . Pullman cars... 
Pumps .. . Side walls. 


Retainer mats for storage batteries 
Wicks for oil stoves and lamps. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIseERGLAS 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 


The “Dust-Stop” Air Filter created by 
Fiberglas scientists was the first efficient, 
low-cost replaceable air filter. It made 
possible cheaper, better air-conditioning 
in stores (as pictured) and plants, made 
filtered warm-air heat a reality in homes. 
A million-dollar business was built. 


Fiberglas“Red-Top” Insulation is prob- 
ably the best all-around home and build- 
ing insulation made today. It comes in 
enclosed blankets, semi-rigid bats, and 
other forms that are easy and economical 
to install. Red-Top is sold by lumber and 
building-supply dealers everywhere. 





Ships at Sea, refrigerator cars and Pullmans, 
buses, milk trucks, and bakery wagons use 
Fiberglas because it is highly efficient insula- 
tion, light in weight, fire-safe, and unaffected 
by moisture or vibration. 








Fiberglas Insulation gives refrigerators, 
ranges, and water heaters more uniform tem- 


peratures, makes them last longer and cost less 
to operate. These qualities make Fiberglas- 
insulated household appliances easy to sell. 


This is Fiberglas Wool, the kind of Fiberglas 
used for thermal insulation. It has high in- 


sulating efficiency at temperatures ranging 
from below zero to 1000° Fahrenheit. The 
photos on this page barely hint at its uses. 


See Fiberglas at the Fairs—New York and S-n Francisco 
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LISTEN 


TO ME? 


® Why won't people do things the way you 
want them done? Why do you have so much 
trouble getting co-operation from those who 
work under you? And why don’t the “‘higher- 
ups” LISTEN to your ideas and ACT on them? 
You have the knowledge, experience, ability 
to be a leader. What's holding you back? 


GAIN NEW POWER 
OVER PEOPLE 


Let Maxwell Droke help you. He knows how to get 
people to do things. Droke writes a few paragraphs 
on a sheet of paper—and people reach for their pens. 

hey clip coupons, fill out orders, write checks. He 
has marketed millions of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise entirely by mail; has raised hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for charity. 


LEARN GUARDED SECRETS 


Droke KNOows people. Knows what they will—and 
won't do. ows how to make them WANT to do 
things Your way. You'll find the secrets in his new 

, PeopLE—How to Get THEM TO Do WHat 
You Want THEM TO Do. It tells things you need 
to know about your boss, your customers, your asso- 
ciates, your family—and yourself. Gives a blue print 
of human nature. Learn these tested methods. ow 
the strategy to use in any situation. Tell, with pre- 
dictable certainty, How people will behave and wHy. 


ARE THESE YOUR PROBLEMS? 
This book tells— 


How to dominate the ‘‘maybe’’ mind; 12 ways to 
get ACTION on your ideas; how to break the shackles 
that chain you to a routine job; how to frame ques- 
tions to get ‘“‘yes’’ answers; why most ‘Personality 
Development’’ plans are bunk ; how to overcome that 
scared feeling; why nagging NEVER accomplishes 
anything (and how to get the nagger off your neck) ; 
the most powerful sales aid in the world (but not 
one man in 50,000 knows how to use it!) ; an appeal 
that is TWICE as powerful as the desire to gain ; what 
to do if you're getting alibis instead of orders; how 
to get along with a grouch; how to gain the co- 
operation of an antagonistic associate ; how to bargain 
when your opponent holds an rape why you 

enemies—and how to make the right kind ; how 
to talk yourself out of a tight place (the formula 
that rarely fails) ; how to coe ten years younger 
than the calendar says you are—and literally scores 
of other helpful pointers. 


Send No Money! 


So great is our faith in this book that we want to 

lace a copy in your hands without obligation to you. 
Sust use the form below. If you prefer to remit the 
small purchase price now, under money-back guar- 
antee, we'll include free of charge, Droke Motivation 
Checklist, a fascinating form that’ enables you to test 
the strength and forcefulness of your appeals. 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 

P. O. Box 61-1, Indianapolis, Ind. Dept. N210. 
Send me, postpaid, for 10 days’ examination, a 

copy of Maxwell Droke’s new book, PEopLE—How 

to Get THEM TO Do WHat You WANT THEM TO 

Do, Within this time, I'll either return the book for 

credit, or send you $2.50 in full payment. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


City STATE 


OccuPATION 
(Name of Firm connected with) 
POSITION 
or TITLE 


eseseeee--echeck here if you are attaching remittance, en- 
titling you to FREE Motivation Checklist. Money- 
back Guarantee, of course. 
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be relayed to a radio station and con- 
verted into a regular broadcast. And there 
is precedent for such a stunt: in 1937, dur- 
ing the Spanish war, H. V. Kaltenborn 
was stationed only 200 yards from the fir- 
ing near Hendaye on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier, and his comment on CBS was 
mingled dramatically with the roar of guns. 

But in the current conflict, the broad- 
casters are not overoptimistic. Apart from 
their own ban on any program that is 
“unduly harrowing,” one great obstacle 
would probably prevent such broadcasts: 
foreign censorship. Radio men feel that 
close-up broadcasts of the war will prob- 
ably be confined to eye-witness accounts 
by correspondents who have flown over 
battle lines. 





WMCA’s Backfiring Scoop 


To ensure legitimate privacy in peace as 
well as war, the Federal Communications 
Act of 1934 includes among its many rules 
governing the telegraph, telephone, and 
radio, Section 605: “No person . . . not be- 
ing authorized by the sender shall inter- 
cept any communication and divulge or 
publish the existence, contents, substance, 
purport, effect, or meaning of such inter- 
cepted communication to any person.” 
That text is news to most radio listeners, 
and it became more than news last week to 
station WMCA, New York. 

The story goes back a fortnight, to a 
full-page advertisement in the trade paper 
Radio Daily. Headed “Scoop,” the ad pro- 
claimed that WMCA had made “impor- 
tant international news scoops.” This boast 
was fortified by facsimile reproduction of 
two radio columns in New York papers 
(by George Ross in The World-Telegram 
and Ben Gross in The Daily News). In 
both columnists’ stories the tale ran that a 
few days prior to hostilities, WMCA had 
intercepted, decoded, and broadcast secret 
naval orders issued by the British and 
German Governments. 

Immediately the Federal Communica- 

“tions Commission got busy, and last week, 
in a show-cause order, gave the Knicker- 
bocker Broadcasting Co. (owner of 
WMCA) 72 hours to explain satisfactorily 
its apparent violation of the Federal Com- 
munications Act, else suffer suspension of 
the station’s license. 

In its deposition to the FCC WMCA’s 
reply was prompt and categorical: 

“WMCA neither directly nor indirectly 
intercepted or caused the interception of 
secret radio communications sent by the 
Governments of Germany and Great Brit- 
ain... WMCA has no news-gathering bu- 
reau of its own and relies entirely for its 
sources upon accredited news-gathering 
agencies [International News Service, The 
New York Herald Tribune, and The New 
York Daily Mirror] . .. WMCA used the 
said items in the advertisement only as an 


indication of the fact that WMCA did 
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broadcast the news items [ordered naval 
movements] in advance of other radio sta. 
tions . . . but not for the purpose of ad. 
vertising that WMCA had in fact inter. 
cepted or decoded any of the secret orders 
of Germany, Great Britain, or any other 
government.” 

In a newspaper interview, Donald 
Flamm, president of the radio company, 
blamed his own promotion department's 
“excess zeal” in reproducing in advertise. 
ments radio columns that were inaccurate 
in stating the source of the news. 

Commenting on the case, which reached 
a hearing before the FCC at the end of 
last week, The New York Times editorial. 
ized: “Apparently the company involved 
can only clear itself of the charge . . . by 
pleading guilty to misleading advertising 
... In any case, revocation of a license for 
a single offense of this sort seems an ex. 
cessive punishment which could only have 
the effect of intimidating broadcasters and 
indicating the presence in the hands of the 
FCC of inordinate powers of censorship.” 
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Two Prize Contests Offered 


to Spur American Composers 


A few composers, like Brahms and 
Mendelssohn, were comfortably fixed be- 
cause they had an independent compe- 
tence, but most have kept the wolf from 
the door by teaching and playing—or by 
winning the aid of some royal patron. To- 
day royal patronage is out but it has a 
modern equivalent, the prize contest, 
which helps to meet the age-old problem 
of creative musicians. 

Two such contests were announced last 
week. One is sponsored by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, which was founded 
in 1880. In anticipation of its 60th an- 
niversary next year, the orchestra is offer- 
ing a prize of $1,000 for a score running 
from 10 to 30 minutes. Entries in the 
competition, which closes Feb. 1, 1940, 
will be conducted under pseudonyms. 

Another $1,000 prize is simultaneously 
being offered through the 67-year-old New 
York music publishing house, Carl Fischer, 
Inc.—the actual donor, a leading violinist, 
remaining anonymous. 

The Fischer contest, for a violin con- 
certo by a native-born American, closes 
Apr. 30, 1940, and is also pseudonymous. 
The donor reserves exclusive rights of 
performances until October 1942; if played 
before that time the winning work will 
‘capture an additional prize of $500 offered 
by the RCA-Victor Co., which will record it. 

While few of the world’s musical master- 
pieces have been produced under the spur 
of prize contests, worthy work has often 
been thus brought forward and in several 
instances the winning of a prize has marked 
an important turning point in the com- 
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r’s career. Deems Taylor, for example, 


dates the beginning of his serious creative 
career from “The Siren Song”—one of his 
jeast important compositions—that won a 
$300 prize offered by the National Fed- 


eration of Music Clubs. 


And that some prizewinning works stand 


up well against the years was proved 
afresh only last week: a string quartet by 
Henry Holden Huss, a N.F.M.C. prize- 
winner of twenty years ago, was revived 
by the Dorian Quartet in its American- 
music series on the Columbia network. 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” won the 


Grand Prix de 


Rome in 1884, and 


Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” won 
an Italian music publisher’s first prize in 
1989. To this day, despite the supposed 
handicap of being a prizewinner, “Caval- 
leria” remains the most popular of all 
Mascagni’s operas. 





RECORD WEEK 
BeeTHoven—Symphony No. 2. (Felix 


Weingartner and London Symphony. Four 
12-inch Columbia records in album, $6.) 
In 1802, when Beethoven was only 32 and 
so depressed by oncomihg deafness that 
he wrote his last will and testament, he 
produced one of the gayest of all his nine 
symphonies—this one in the jovial key of 
D major. Weingartner recordings of eight 
of the nine Beethoven symphonies are 
now available in this country. 


Mozart—String Quartet No. 14. (Roth 


String Quartet. Three 12-inch Columbia 
records in album, $5.) Mozart dedicated 
to Haydn, whom he had recently met, six 
string quartets on which he started work 
in 1782, the year of his marriage. This is 
the first, in G major—a modern recording 
that supplants an earlier issue. 


Wacner—Die Walkiire, Act II. (Lotte 


Iehmann, Marta Fuchs, Margarete Klose, 
Lauritz Melchior, Emanuel List, Hans 
Hotter; Berlin State Opera Orchestra un- 
der Bruno Seidler-Winkler, Vienna Phil- 
harmonic under Bruno Walter. Ten 12- 
inch Victor records in album, $20.) About 
three years ago Victor issued Act I of 
Die Walkiire. Now the work goes forward 
with a virtually complete second act that 


is 


a worthy successor to the first—marred 


only slightly by dividing the recording be- 
tween two orchestras, and making some 
substitution of singers during the action. 


In keeping with the greatest of Jewish 


holy days this week, Melovox makes its 
Phonographic bow with The Spirit of Yom 
Kippur—a collection of traditional Jewish 
music. Included are such time-hallowed 
rituals as Kol Nidre, Ki Vayyom Hazeh, 
and Unsane Tokev—all bound together, 
for those not familiar with musical Hebrew 


G 


lore, by explanatory comment. (Henry 
ideon and Gideon Ensemble. Three 12- 


inch Fidelity Recordings records in al- 


bum, $6.) 









WANTED! A NAME 


Ton America’ sNewest Daily Streamlined Grain 
$650 in CASH PRIZES 


America’s newest and smartest streamlined train will begin 
operating DAILY between New York and Miami on a schedule 
of 25 hours or less on or about December 1, 1939. It will be 
operated by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and the Florida 
East Coast Railway in connection with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad. 
Now, in advance of the Florida Season, beginning in December, 
a name is wanted for this new Streamliner. 

Here is a contest so “streamlined,” itself, that even a child may win. A 
few minutes time—a fitting name—and a brief explanation of your sug- 


gestion. That’s all! Literary style doesn’t count. It’s easy, simple, and 
quick. Get busy now. Enter your suggestion and mail it today. 


With These Mises It’s Easy To Win! 


America’s newest and smartest 
Streamliner. 7 luxurious, stainless 
steel, air-conditioned cars, each dis- 
tinctively decorated. The comfort of 
large reclining individual seats—all 
reserved—to prevent overcrowding. 
Commodious dressing rooms, smok- 
ing lounges, hot and cold water assure 
homelike conveniences. Full-view 
windows for scenic visibility. Glare- 
proof lighting, dimmed at night for 
restful sleep. Observation-Tavern- 
Buffet car with radio for recreational 


purposes. Club-like dining car with 
low-priced meals. Alert attendants to 
respond to our personal wishes. 
Diesel-Electric locomotive (South of 
Washington) for smooth speed. New- 
record running time—25 hours or less 
New York and Miami, The protection 
of automatic signals and train con- 
trol over the only double track, rock 
ballasted route between New York 
and Miami. Low coach fares. 
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Attantic Coast Line Railroad 
16 East 44th Street, New York 
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Price is no guide to freshness. 
A penny buys a full measure 
of it in Baby Ruth candies... 
because they are wrapped in 
Aluminum Foil. 
It keeps air, light and mois- 
_ ture from spoiling their good- 
| ness. It is pure (fen-toxic), safe 
to use on any food products. 
Lucky for you and users of 
Alcoa Aluminum Foil, its cost 
is low enough for even penny 
products. Aluminum Company 
of America, 2155 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALCOA 
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International 


Birthday: 


Gen. Joun J. PersHING, commander- 
in-chief of the American Expeditionary 
Force in the World War, 79, Sept. 13. At 
the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, 
where he is undergoing a periodic com- 
plete physical checkup, the General faced 
a battery of twenty photographers for fif- 
teen minutes, remarked that he felt “young 
and gay,” and broke a precedent by issu- 
ing an officially prepared statement. He 
praised President Roosevelt’s recent emer- 
gency order expanding the Army to 227,- 
000 men and the National Guard to 235,- 
000. The General also urged the recon- 
vening Congress to bring the country’s de- 
fenses up to full peacetime strength (280,- 
000 regulars and 424,000 Guardsmen) and 
to appropriate more defense funds. 


Greta Garso, Swedish-born film star, 
33, Sept. 18. She recently completed her 
latest M-G-M picture, “Ninotchka,” a 
sophisticated, modern comedy in which 
she plays the part of a Russian Commissar 
in Paris on a Soviet mission. The film, 
costarring Melvyn Douglas, will be re- 
leased next month. 


Crown PRINCE 
Humpert of Italy, 
35, Sept. 15. Flags 
were flown through- 
out Rome and news- 
papers took the op- 
portunity to stress 
the unanimity be- 
tween the Fascist 
regime of Premier 
Mussolini and _ the 
royal house of King 
Victor Emmanuel. They pointed to Il 
Duce’s recent appointment of the Crown 
Prince to the command of half the Italian 
Army (Newsweek, Sept. 11) as proof of 
their close relationship. 





International 


Engaged: 

ANDREA LEEDs, 
motion-picture _ star, 
and Rosert How- 
ARD, son of Charles S. 
Howard of San Fran- 
cisco, wealthy auto- 
mobile dealer and 
owner of the famous 
race horses Seabiscuit 
and Kayak II. Their 
engagement was an- 
nounced last week 





NEWSWEEK 





following a Hollywood preview of the 95. 
year-old actress’ latest picture, “The Real 
Glory” (see page 42). Miss Leeds’ first 
film triumph was in the 1937 production 
“Stage Door,” as Kay, the girl who com. 
mitted suicide. 


Married: 


Artie McGovern, New York gym. 
nasium operator and conditioner of Babe 
Ruth, Gene Tunney, Grover Whalen, and 
numerous wealthy Wall Streeters, and 
Mrs. Ernet Couren of Evanston, IIl., at 
South Bend, Ind., Sept. 14. Three days be. 
fore, McGovern, who said he was 47 and 
his bride “about 35,” obtained a Reno 
divorce from his first wife, the former 
Ruth Murphy, a vaudeville boxer whom 
he met, trained, and married in 1916. The 
present Mrs. McGovern has been married 
twice before: to Ellsworth Mills, a Chicago 
manufacturer whom she divorced; and to 
Arthur Colten, who committed suicide last 
year following an adverse NLRB ruling 
concerning his Kiddy Kover Romper Co. 
at Grand Haven, Mich. 


Arrived: 

The Manarasa 
MANIKYA OF Tripv- 
RA, in New York, 
from England, en 
route home to India. 
The potentate, whose 
state contains 382, 
450 subjects, pledged 
his support to Britain 
during what he be- 
lieved would be a 
long war but would 





Wide World 
end in a victory for the democracies be- 
cause “they are fighting in a good cause.” 


Entered: 


By the former Annie Laurtine Mac- 
Dona.p, 20-year-old wife of the late Daniel 
G. Dodge, heir to an automobile fortune, 
Alma College at Alma, Mich., for a two- 
year course in business training. The young 
widow, daughter of a Canadian tugboat 
captain and once an $18-a-week telephone 
operator, married Dodge on Aug. 2, 1938. 
Thirteen days later, while honeymooning 
on Georgian Bay, Ont., he was killed in an 
accidental dynamite explosion. Under an 
estate settlement reached last January, 
Dodge’s bride received $400,000 and a 
quarter share of the proceeds derived from 
his claim against the $10,500,000 accumu- 
lated income from funds left in trust by 


his father, John F. Dodge. 


Awarded: 


To Isapette Hauiin, 25-year-old Sau- 
gus (Mass.) high school teacher whose ouster 
in 1937 by the school committee for al- 
leged misconduct made nationwide news, 
a $1 verdict in her $10,000 slander suit 
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against Mrs. Minnie 
B. McDuffee, local 
clergyman’s wife and 
active W.C.T.U. 
worker. During the 
trial, held before a 
jury at Salem, Mass,, 
Mrs. McDuffee de- 
nied charges that she 
ever had referred to Miss Hallin as a 
“menace” to her pupils because of stories 
that she smoked, drank, and dressed in 
“clothing too flimsy for a school teacher.” 
Miss Hallin, now writing lingerie adver- 
tisements in New York, told the jury that 
she was “shocked” by the rumors follow- 
ing her ouster and she didn’t think “it a 
good idea for persons to imbibe.” 


Died: 

M. W. Pertnter, 48, executive vice 
president of Newsweek and former vice 
president of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
Inc., after a long illness, of a heart attack, 
in San Diego, Calif., Sept. 11. During more 
than 25 years in the publishing business, 
Mr. Perinier made several outstanding 
contributions to publication sales develop- 
ment. 


Harry F. McE- 
roy, 74, for thirteen 
years city manager 
of Kansas City, Mo., 
of uremia, at his 
home, Sept. 15. One 
of the trusted lieu- 
tenants of Thomas J. 
Pendergast’s political 
machine, McElroy 
resigned under pres- 
sure last April at the start of the exposé of 
the boss-ruled city government which re- 
sulted in the imprisonment of Pendergast 
for Federal income-tax evasion (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 29). Recently the ex-official 
was indicted by county grand juries for 
embezzlement and conspiracy. McElroy 
won national attention six years ago when 
his daughter, Mary, then 25, was kid- 
naped from her home. He paid the $30,- 
000 ransom which resulted in her release. 
Later the kidnapers were caught and im- 
prisoned. 


Newsweek 


Cuartes M. Scuwas, 77, board chair- 
man of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., of 
coronary thrombosis in New York, Sept. 
18. In declining health for several months, 
he was stricken in London Aug. 9 and was 
rushed home. Schwab started life as a 
stagecoach driver in Loretto, Pa., near 


Yrresye 
‘ 


negie Co. He rose to become president of 
the United States Steel Corp. (1901-03) , 
then he bought out the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., remaining its head until his death. 
His wife, Emma Eurana Dinkey Schwab, 


to whom he was married 55 years, died last 
January. 
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Foreign Ship Jam Puts U.S. 


in Line for Vast Expansion 


Tonnage Increase Planned; 
Air Service to South America 
Also Stands to Benefit 


“For information regarding sailings, 
consult our offices.” 

That cryptic notice appeared last week 
with monotonous regularity in steamship- 
company advertisements, replacing the 
usual list of sailing dates. In most cases it 
meant that the lines had suspended sched- 
uled service, causing the biggest shipping 
confusion on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
since the World War. The tie-up was a 
crucial issue in many trades since the 
jam might slow up the export boom. 

Besides the passenger lines of the bel- 
ligerent nations—Cunard White Star, 
French, North German Lloyd, and Gdynia 
America—at least a dozen cargo services, 
mostly British, which ordinarily ply be- 
tween New York and all parts of the 
world, canceled regular operations (pro- 
viding New York with the unprecedented 
spectacle of the Normandie, the camou- 
flaged Queen Mary, and other crack Brit- 
ish and French liners tied up side by 
side). This was partially reflected in the 
reduced number of foreign-bound sailings 
from key ports during the first ten days of 
September. Two examples: New York, 173 
vessels (742,050 tons) , compared with 195 
ships (912,828 tons) in the same period a 
year ago; New Orleans, 38 ships (103,607 
tons), as against 53 (138,904 tons) last 
year. 

Actually, the disruption of service was 
greater than these figures indicate, since 
several ships of the belligerent nations, in- 
cluding the French liner Champlain, 
slipped out of this country empty. Even 
vessels of the United States Lines, in their 
haste to rescue American nationals strand- 
ed abroad, left without waiting for their 
full cargoes. Resumption of service by the 
Italian Line after a two-week suspension 
helped relieve the ship shortage somewhat. 
But the deadlock over war-risk compen- 
sation and life insurance for American 
sailors (Newsweek, Sept. 18) continued, 
delaying the departure of several vessels 
due to sail over the week end. 


New Ships 

Service between the United States and 
the east coast of South America was seri- 
ously curtailed when the British-owned 
Furness, Withy & Co. suspended—until 


the middle of October—sailings of its Fur- 
ness Prince Line, which operated four 
ships in this trade. (Another subsidiary, 
the Furness Bermuda Line, also tempora- 
rily interrupted operations.) 

To help fill the gap, the American Re- 
publics Line, a competitor of Furness on 
the South American run, submitted a pro- 
posal to the United States Maritime Com- 
mission to charter the former Munson 
liners American Legion and Southern 
Cross, so that American Republics might 
increase its present fortnightly sailings to 
every ten days. Although the Maritime 
Commission did not immediately reply 
to this request, it became known that the 
commission had hired engine-room men to 
get the machinery of the two laid-up ves- 
sels ready for operation. 

A much more spectacular step in pre- 
paring the American merchant marine to 
carry the load dropped by the war-torn 
nations was the Maritime Commission’s 
request for bids for the construction of 33 
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many must relinquish was given during 
the week by Uruguay, which, following 
similar action by Argentina, set up a 
special quota of $980,000 in free exchange 
for purchases of American goods. Other 
indicators of our improved export out- 
look appeared in reports by leading New 
York banks of a spurt in foreign buying 
of American raw commodities and food. 
stuffs, and an announcement by Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., that “orders for tabulating 
machinery, largely from foreign govern- 
ments, so far in September have already 
exceeded any full month’s total in the his- 
tory of the company.” 

The United States-owned Pan American 
Airways is expecting a boom because of 
complete stoppage of the German and 
French air lines which until recently 
linked South America with Europe via 
Africa. This leaves Pan American as vir- 
tually the sole means of air transportation 
between South America and the rest of 
the world. 

In keeping with its increased im- 
portance, Pan American last week planned 
to expand its South American service by 
adopting faster schedules and putting on 
additional flying boats. Moreover, Amer- 
ican airplane manufacturers anticipated 
much larger orders in the future from local 





International 


Berthmates: the Normandie (left) and the Queen Mary 
with her new camouflage coat of gray paint 


cargo vessels, totaling more than 450,000 
tons, to be placed in various American 
foreign-trade routes. This brings to a total 
of 126 the number of vessels ordered by 
the commission since the start of its pro- 
gram. Of these, 23 have been launched, 
while five more are scheduled to go down 
the ways before the year ends. 

Additional confirmation that America 
was out to capture the markets that Ger- 


South American air lines which formerly 
purchased planes and parts from Ger- 
many and other European countries. 


Prices 

Both stock and commodity markets 
quieted down last week and entered into a 
period of profit taking and consolidation 
of earlier gains. Prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange moved into new high 
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ground for the year on Sept. 12, when the 
Dow-Jones industrial average closed at 
155.92 and more than 4,000,000 shares 
were traded. But the volume of trans- 
actions declined on subsequent days and 
prices likewise sagged, closing Saturday at 
152.15, compared with 150.91 the previous 
week end. The market dropped further 
Monday, after the Soviet invasion of 
Poland, to 147.78. 

The real excitement of the week was 

provided by the pound sterling, which on 
Thursday dropped 2344 cents to $3.77 in 
New York, the lowest level in more than 
six years. However, British authorities 
indicated that they would shortly main- 
tain a separate buying rate of $4.02 for 
certain import transactions with the em- 
ire. 
‘ In this country a concerted effort on 
the part of government officials and chain- 
store executives to dissuade housewives 
from hoarding foods served to slow up the 
rapid rise in meat and grocery prices of 
the previous ‘week. A survey by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on retail prices of 
ten foodstuffs in twelve cities showed “no 
pronounced change” from Sept. 7 to Sept. 
12. 

In the industrial field, leading distillers 
raised the price of denatured alcohol by 
2 cents a gallon and the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. announced increases of 5 to 12 per 
cent on mechanical rubber goods, effective 
Oct. 1, reflecting the upspurt in crude- 
rubber prices. 

On the other hand, companies in a 
number of lines showed a _ determina- 
tion to prevent war dislocations from 
forcing prices up too rapidly. Thus the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., principal 
subsidiary of United States Steel Corp., 
reaffirmed present domestic prices through 
the fourth quarter, and International 
Paper Co., largest newsprint produ¢er, an- 
nounced it would continue the current 
$50-a-ton rate on newsprint through the 
first three months of 1940. 

Meanwhile, at the request of President 
Roosevelt, the Department of Justice un- 
dertook a study of legislation to prevent 
profiteering, but the President indicated 
that no action was likely at the special 
session of Congress. 


Significance—= 


The shipping log jam will be eased ma- 
terially whenever the British get their con- 
voy system in full operation. Nevertheless, 
because many foreign liners will remain 
interned or requisitioned for military serv- 
ice for the war’s duration, a tremendous 
gap between needed and available service 
will continue. Therefore, the Maritime 
Commission’s record-sized order (which 
puts the shipbuilding program far ahead 
of the original 50-ship-a-year pace) is en- 
couraging evidence of a determination 
that American lines should capitalize up- 
on the opportunity. And the government’s 
Prompt action contrasts with that in 1914, 














Bonds Redeemed Before Maturity During 
The First Eight Months of 1939 and 1938 


1939 1938 
Industrial $ 453,738,000  $101,257,000 
Public Utility 777:978,000 329,242,000 
State and Municipal 59,965,000 78,177,000 
Foreign 104,331,000 78,528,000 
Railroad 29,613,000 1,669,000 
Miscellaneous 25,828,000 20,1 56,000 





$1,451,453,000 $609,029,000 











To Owners of 
Securities 


Do you know whether any of your 
bonds or preferred stocks have been 
called for redemption? 


Will you find it troublesome and 
time-consuming to present or forward 
securities for payment? 


Will you lose income through delay 
in collecting and reinvesting principal? 


Asa part of our Securities Custody service, under 
which we accept bonds and stocks for safekeeping 
subject to the owner’s instructions, we endeavor 
to notify clients of redemption calls and attend 
to the details of presentation for payment. In 
addition, we collect income and matured princi- 
pal and render other important services. 


Our booklet, giving the details of this service 
and the moderate fee schedule, is available on 
request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 6oth St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
100 YEARS OF SERVICE: 1839—1939 
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when a similar opportunity was ignored. 

Expansion of the merchant marine 
should also help develop and hold new ex- 
port markets. For one example, the ability 
of the ship and air lines to service Latin- 
American countries should aid our ex- 
porters to stow away permanently a large 
share of those countries’ trade. 

Continuance of present prices for steel 
and newsprint materially diminishes the 
threat of runaway commodity markets in 
the near future. However, these actions 
were made possible only by inventories of 
raw materials accumulated before the war. 
Hence when these supplies are exhausted, 
the companies’ selling prices will have to 
be adjusted to reflect increased material 
costs. A hint of this was contained in Car- 
negie-Illinois’ warning that shipments 
after Dec. $1 would carry prices in effect 
at the date of shipment. 

And as for commodity prices in general, 
further advances are possible, despite 
threats about profiteering, because of the 
Administration’s stated desire to see high- 
er farm prices. 





War Buying 
Pattern for Allied Purchases 
Differs From 1914-18 System 


Ever since the outbreak of hostilities, 
American businessmen, recalling the 1915- 
17 boom days, have been wondering how 
and when the belligerents would begin to 
make purchases of war materials over 
here. Although one vital factor, the fate of 
the arms embargo, remained in doubt (see 
page 25), by last week there were at least 
several indications that the buying pat- 
tern in this conflict would differ from that 
in the World War. 

Expecting a brief conflict, the Allies did 
not immediately enter the American mar- 
ket in the summer of 1914, but in De- 
cember the late Henry P. Davison, then a 
leading partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
negotiated a contract making his firm the 
buying representative of the British Gov- 
ernment in this country. Later the ar- 
rangement was extended to include the 
French Government. 

The Morgan export department, under 
the direction of the late Edward R. Stetti- 
nius (father of the present chairman of 
United States Steel and head of the War 
Resources Board), bought goods aggre- 
gating some $3,000,000,000 for Britain and 
France during the three years ended in 
June 1917. According to figures brought 
out at the Senate munitions-industry 
hearings in 1936, J. P. Morgan & Co. dur- 
ing those years handled 29 per cent of our 
total exports and 84 per cent of our arms, 
ammunition, iron, and steel exports to 
France, Italy, Russia, and Great Britain 
(including Canada). The firm’s commis- 
sions amounted to about $30,000,000. 
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After the United States entered the wa 
the Morgan firm withdrew from the pur. 
chasing business and the Allies set up their 
own buying organizations. 

Returning from England on Sept. 4 this 
year, J. P. Morgan told ship reporters tha 
he knew of no plans to make his firm buy. 
ing agent for the Allies again (Transition 
Sept. 18), and there have been no inj. 
cations that any other private agency 
might be appointed. Last week a group of 
officials known as the British Purchasing 
Commission arrived in Canada to super. 
vise expansion of the Dominion’s pro- 
ductive capacity and to allocate wa 
orders. It is not definite whether United 
States purchases from the Allies’ $8,000, 
000,000 war chest will be made by this or, 
similar group together with a French com. 
mission or by a special Anglo-French ¢or. 
poration organized here. (Both the British 
and French Governments have gained 
purchasing experience through their air. 
plane missions sent over this year.) In any 
case the Allies will cooperate closely to 
prevent bidding against each other. 

Additional aspects of the British buy. 
ing policy became known last week. The 
government has prohibited the conversion 
of sterling payments for copper purchases 
outside the empire. This familiar German 
device for conserving gold and foreign ex- 
change could be—but has not yet been— 
applied in the case of other commodities 
which Britain can produce herself in suff- 
cient quantities. The British Ministry of 
Supply also fixed maximum prices at 
which it will buy copper, lead, and zine. 
Finally, the Food Ministry was given a 
complete monopoly over the importation 
of foodstuffs. 
Significance 

J. P. Morgan & Co.’s role as coordinator 
of Allied purchases during the World War 
followed naturally from its long-estab- 
lished banking connections. After the 
spring of 1915, moreover, in addition to 
supplying short-term credits, the firm 
floated some $1,400,000,000 of public loans 
for their principals. But now the belliger- 
ents will depend on dollar reserves rather 
than loans (Newsweek, Sept. 18). An- 
other reason why government commissions 
rather than private agencies are likely to 
handle purchases for the belligerents is 
the Administration’s belief—in which 
many bankers concur—that the financial 
community should studiously avoid all 
chance for criticisms of the familiar “the 
bankers got us into war” type. 

Evidence that Great Britain is going 
to conserve her foreign buying power, 
carefully plan her purchases, and scruti- 
nize all prices should help prevent an un- 
sound speculative expansion caused by 
overestimates of war buying. As for when 
the important buying will begin, there are 
no reliable indications—except that on 
Saturday word came of British inquiries 
for 100,000 tons of steel. 
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Acme 


The Whirlpool motif 





Wide World 
coiffure 


The Hairdress Industry 


The war is already influencing hair 
styles. A London delegate to last week’s 
convention of the New York State Hair- 
dressers and Cosmetologists Association in 
Manhattan showed 8,000 members his 
Camouflage, Aircraft, and Whirlpool mo- 
tifs—the latter “demonstrating confusion.” 
All were variations of last year’s upsweep 
idea; Aircraft, for example, presented a 
streamlined profile surmounted by a cone- 
shaped ornament called an “anti-aircraft 
gun.” 

Nevertheless, in keeping with American 
neutrality, the convention’s style commit- 
tee offered an American creation for the 
coming season. The Cascade coiffure, an 
adaptation from 1880, shows the back of 
the neck, is “high but not strained,” has 
soft curls or rolls, and uses both bangs and 
fringes. Designed to match the forward 
movement in hats and the backward move- 
ment in dresses, the fashion leaves bare 
“that kissable spot on the nape of the 
neck,” as the committee put it. 

Whatever the war does to styles, dele- 
gates expected it to bring new prosperity 
to the nation’s 78,624 beauty parlors. A 
nearly depression - proof industry, their 
business last year took in $205,000,000, ac- 
cording to The American Hairdresser. 
That meant an average expenditure of 
$4.90 by each female over 15 years. About 
a third of it went for permanent waves. 





Labor Notes 


In St. Louis last week to attend a con- 
vention of the United Lime and Cement 
Workers, William Green said the American 
Federation of Labor “accepted as termi- 
nated” all negotiations for peace with the 
C.1.0. The A.F.L. president declared that 
the C.1.0. had ended the parleys, had 
made no effort to reopen them, and that 
John L. Lewis had asserted peace with the 
A.F.L. to be impossible. Earlier in the 
week, Claude M. Baker, president of 
the International Typographical Union 
(A.F.L.), asked President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Perkins to make a fresh effort 
to restore peace. The convention of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers 
also tried to revive the parleys by offering 
the services of its president to end the 
dispute (after it had voted, like the print- 
ers, not to pay the special assessment for 
the federation’s anti-C.1.0. war chest). 


§ On Sept. 9, officials of the independent 
union in Remington Rand plants filed 
with the Senate Labor Committee a charge 
that Chairman J. Warren Madden of the 
National Labor Relations Board had told 
them: “We cannot allow workers to lose a 
strike eve » though it does cause blood- 
shed,” and that “the employer is most 
always wrong.” Three days later, Madden 
gave out his version of the incident—when 
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the employe representatives declared that 
violence would result if their members 
were discharged to give A.F.L. strikers 
jobs, as the NLRB ordered, Madden re- 
plied that the board would persist in its 
order. He denied emphatically saying em- 
ployers were usually wrong. 





Personnel Changes 


David M. Goodrich, chairman of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., last week announced 
the retirement of S. B. Robertson, presi- 
dent of the company for twenty years, 
and. the election to the presidency of 
John Lyon Collyer. A graduate of Cornell 
University, Collyer was vice president of 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. from 1923 to 
1929. In 1929 he went to England to join 
the parent company, Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and in 1937 became joint managing 
director. 


| Robert H. Cabell retired as president of 
Armour & Co., at the age of 70, acceding 
to his board’s request to continue as a 
director. He is succeeded by George A. 
Eastwood, named executive vice president 
of the company only two months ago. 
Eastwood started with Armour & Co. as 
an office boy in 1897. For the past 
eleven years he had been in charge of 
the major by-product operations of the 
company. 


4 Avery C. Adams was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of United States 
Steel Corp. and also member of the execu- 
tive committee and a director, succeeding 
C. V. McKaig, who becomes assistant to 
the president. Last December Adams re- 
signed from the staff of a United States 
Steel subsidiary to become vice president 
and assistant general manager of sales for 
Inland Steel Co. 





George A. Eastwood of Armour 
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John Lyon Collyer of Goodrich 


Labor Shortage? 


Heavy Industries Are Facing 
a Skilled-Craftsman Scarcity 





To personnel executives of most con- 
cerns in the heavy-goods industries, the 
first question raised by the war boom in 
export and domestic orders (NEwswexx, 
Sept. 18) is this: will there be enough 
skilled labor to turn out the orders? They 
remember the situation in the last war 
and, closer at hand, how even the short- 
lived 1936-37 boom created an acute short- 
age of trained mechanics (according toa 
survey by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 78 per cent of 404 reporting 
metalworking companies, and a few con- 
cerns in other trades, experienced a “seri- 
ous scarcity” at the beginning of 1937). 

The drain on the nation’s current res- 
ervoir of skilled help was already under 
way last week. Railroads—the Pennsyl- 
vania, New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, and others 
—called hundreds of men back to the 
shops. The Pennsylvania and the [Illinois 
Central announced $17,000,000 and $8; 
000,000 improvement programs respec: 
tively, while the Seaboard, the Union Pa- 
cific, and the Atlantic Coast Line ordered 
more cars or rails. And as workers flocked 
back to Chicago and Pittsburgh mills, 
some steel-trade authorities estimated that 
100,000 additional men would be on steel 
pay rolls by Thanksgiving. 

A Newsweek survey in the leading i1- 
dustrial centers of the Pacific Coast, the 
Middle West, and the East disclosed 4 
widespread conviction among businessmen 
that the heavy-goods trades would suffer 
just about the same shortages as in 1937 if 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





a arrive at the conclusion, as ap- 
parently almost everyone has, that 
business will continue to surge forward 
in this country it is necessary to make 
four principal assumptions. These are: 

1—That the war will be of long dura- 
tion. Just what this means in actual 
time is indefinite, but it is something 
more than a few months. Unless hos- 
tilities are continued until, say, at least 
the middle of next year, and perhaps 
longer, the aggregate purchases from 
us by the Allies cannot possibly be suf- 
ficient to have a significant effect upon 
our general level of business activity. 
If the war lasts only a few weeks or 
months some of our industries, such as 
steel, will benefit, but the improvement 
will not broaden out to the rest of the 
economy to a notable extent. 

2—That purchases in this country by 
foreign nations will be substantially in- 
creased. There is no doubt that Eng- 
land and her allies will purchase more 
war essentials, but they may buy much 
less of other commodities. In fact, in 
view of the restrictions the British Gov- 
ernment has already imposed on the 
use of foreign exchange, it is almost 
certain that there will be a curtailment 
of nonessential purchases. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that our total sales 
to Europe during the next six months 
or a year will fall below recent levels, 
and that whether total exports increase 
will depend upon how much South 
American countries increase their buy- 
ing from us. 

3—That consumption will be stepped 
up rapidly in this country. Most of the 
upward spurt of business to date has 
consisted of the replenishment of in- 
ventories. Obviously, if there is to be a 
continuation of the upsweep, these 
goods must move from the shelves of 
manufacturers and distributors on into 
the hands of consumers. 

4—That there will be no seriously 
disturbing legislation by Congress. By 
this is meant that there will be no vi- 
cious anti-profits laws, and no ill-ad- 
vised attempts to freeze, or control, 
prices. Talk about “taking the profits 
out of war” will not do any great dam- 
age by itself, but a threat of positive 
control will quickly put a damper on 
the upswing. 

At the moment all of these as- 
sumptions seem reasonable. One of 





Remember the Assumptions 


by RALPH ROBEY 


them, however, needs to be watched 
with particular care. This is the as- 
sumption that there will be a sharp in- 
crease in domestic consumption. The 
chances are that this will be true, but 
the rush to buy goods during the past 
few weeks should not be taken as con- 
clusive proof of it. 

That rush was based largely upon 
the fear that there would be a shortage 
of commodities and hence a sharp rise 
of prices. Of course such a conclusion, 
although in harmony with experience 
during the last war, has no validity in 
the present situation. We have enor- 
mous surpluses in many directions and 
our productive plant as a whole is op- 
erating at far below capacity. In con- 
sequence there is no danger of running 
into shortages of any magnitude in the 
near future, except perhaps in the case 
of a few bottlenecks. As soon as this is 
generally realized—that is, as soon as 
it is realized that there is an ample sup- 
ply of goods at no appreciable advance 
of price—the mad scramble we have 
witnessed in the past month will come 
to an end and the demand will settle 
down to current needs. 

This settling down, however, may 
take many weeks. In the meantime the 
demand arising from this source, com- 
bined with the normal increase of in- 
ventories which is characteristic of a 
period of growing confidence, will lift 
our business indexes at an extraordi- 
nary rate. For example, it would not 
be surprising to see the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction, which was 102 for August, 
jump 12 to 15 points before the end of 
the year. 

Whether this rise will be able to hold 
will depend primarily upon how the 
above assumptions work out. If the 
war continues, if exports increase, if do- 
mestic consumption improves, and if 
there is no disturbing legislation, the 
upward trend should carry on without 
important setbacks. On the other hand, 
if these conditions are not realized and 
the advance is based upon a mere spec- 
ulative splurge, it cannot last. It is im- 
perative, therefore, to keep these as- 
sumptions which underlie the present 
optimism constantly in mind. They 
are the criteria by which events of 
the next few months will have to be 
appraised. 
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use Ivory 
Durapak 


When ordinary papers get wet, 
fibres are weakened. The paper 
disintegrates. The slightest pres- 
sure makes it fall apart. 


So, for wet jobs, play safe by 


using Ivory Durapak. Even when 
it’s dripping wet you'll find that it 
is strong, sturdy and dependable. 


Perhaps in your business there’s 


a product to be packaged, and that 
product contains moisture, or is 
packed with ice. There are all 
kinds of situations where Ivory 
Durapak can be helpful. If you 
have a need for such a paper, let 
us know. We'll gladly send samples 
and full information if you will 
explain the use you have in mind. 


Patefson Parchment 
Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Established 1885 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
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(Continued from Page 56) 

this rising trend carries operations back to 
the peak of two years ago. Some concerns 
will be better off in coming months than 
two years ago because they revived ap- 
prentice-training programs at that time, 
but others will be more severely affected 
because the aviation and _ shipbuilding 
trades and the Army ordnance plants, 
which were not especially active in 1937, 
are already bidding for their trained 
craftsmen. 

Moreover, the Federal Wages and Hours 
Act will aggravate the situation because 
of its requirement that employes be paid 
time and a half for all work over 42 hours 
a week, after Oct. 23 (although most of 
the large companies pay overtime after 40 
hours) and because of its restrictions upon 
apprentice training. 

Machine-tool men in Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati already report extreme difficulty 
in obtaining desired help, and spokesmen 
for the auto, steel, and electrical machin- 
ery trades expect shortages when and if 
operations equal their 1937 peaks. 

On the other side of the picture, both 
factions of organized labor scout all fears 
of a skilled-labor shortage (as they did in 
1937), saying there are many trained 
workers among the millions of unem- 
ployed.* Government labor officials are 
also skeptical, holding that the expansion 
of apprentice-training programs in the last 
two years—there are now 305 apprentice 
committees under the Federal program, 
double the number operating a year ago 
—will take care of the need. To this indus- 
trialists reply that such optimism over- 
looks the fact four years are required to 
train a good machinist. 





Significance 


That 1937 conditions with regard to 
skilled labor may not be far off can be 
seen from the fact that steel activity, at 
79.3 per cent this week, is only 17 per cent 
below that year’s peak, while employment 
in the electrical and industrial machinery 
trades in August (even before the boom) 
was only about 30 per cent lower than in 
1937, and in aluminum plants about 10 
per cent below. Aircraft and shipbuilding 
jobs are already far (50 and 10 per cent 
respectively) above 1937 levels, of course. 

A shortage of skilled labor boosts labor 
costs in affected plants terrifically, be- 
cause: (1) plant efficiency slumps when 
less skilled workers are employed—for ex- 
ample, manufacturing output per man 
hour worked declined 20 per cent during 
1937; (2) overtime must be paid—average 
hours worked per week (skilled and un- 
skilled labor) were 47.5 in the machine- 
tool trade and 43.2 in steel mills at the 
1937 peak, compared with 42.5 and 35.6 





*The catch in this is that many unemployed 
craftsmen have lost their skill because of years 
of idleness, while many prefer relief and other 

blic employment to the less certain, although 

ter-paying, private jobs. 
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respectively last June, and (3) the bidding 
of the various industries for trained mep 
forces up hourly pay rates—wage scale; 
in durable manufacturing industries rose 
20 per cent from September 1936 to July 
1937. 

Another angle to the situation is the 
fact that a threatened shortage will stimy. 
late purchases of labor-saving machinery 
and equipment, and this buying, in turn, 
will boost the demand for skilled me. 
chanics. 





Business and Peace 


Both C. of C. and N. A.M. 
Put Country’s Safety First 


The opening of the special session of 
Congress (see page 25) found American 
business on record, clearly and unequivo- 
cally, as placing the preservation of peace 
above all other social and economic con- 
siderations. 

After a three-day meeting, the Board 
of Directors of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce declared on Sunday of 
this week that Congress should emphasize 
its determination to keep America “free of 
foreign entanglements and out of war, un- 
less our own nation should be attacked.” 
That reiteration of a long-standing policy 











Wide World 
Champ Plowman: Carl Hage- 
mann of Wheatland, IIl., who won 
the 62-year-old Wheatland Plow- 
ing Match in 1923, repeated on 
Sept.9. Contestants for the ‘world’s 
championship,’ using tractors, were 
judged by the openness, conforma- 
tion, and neatness of their furrows. 
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followed a previous statement by W. Gib- 
gon Carey Jr., president of the chamber 
and of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., 
yhich asserted that American business 
_anted no profit advantage from the Eu- 
jopean outbreak. Carey also called up- 
on the country to concentrate upon solv- 
ing our “burning” domestic problems— 
unemployment, labor relations ,farm prices, 
and taxes. 

Then in a statement prepared Monday 
nght for release Sept. 20, the day before 
Congress opened, the National Association 
of Manufacturers vigorously reasserted its 
stand against war, at the same time de- 
nouncing as “fatalistic” and “absurd” the 
idea that American involvement in the 
conflict was inevitable. “A public will to 
peace coupled with wise public policies 
_., will keep us out of war,” the N. A. M. 
contended. 

The statement warned against use of the 
present crisis to pursue partisan political 
objectives, or to obtain, under an “emer- 
gency” plea, objectives that the people 
vould not otherwise tolerate. 

For its own part, the N.A.M. denounced 
profiteering and pledged its members to 
evoid price policies not justified by actual 
cost or anticipated cost of replacement. 
It also declared that domestic problems 
came first, pointing out that a smoothly 
fmnectioning economy must be the key- 
stone of preparedness and peace. 





Significance 


The clear-cut statements of the two 
dominant business organizations should 
squelch charges that business wants war or 
seeks to develop a trade that would lead 
us into war. Furthermore, by taking no 
explicit stand on Neutrality Act revision, 
the groups prevented the distortion that 
any position (no matter what) would cer- 
tainly have received in acrimonious Con- 
gressional scraps. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Side Lines Position 

Moving to comply with the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act, the $157,- 
90,000 United Corp. last March received 
SEC approval of a plan to diversify its 
holdings by investing $8,000,000 idle cash 
in non-utility securities before Sept. 13, 
1939. The day before this deadline, war 
buying pushed the Dow-Jones industrial 
average to a new high for 1939—and 
United Corp. reportedly still had about 
£4,000,000 uninvested. The giant invest- 
ment company has petitioned the SEC for 
a four months’ extension of the time al- 
lotted for completion of its investment 
program. 


Chemicals and War 

Edgar M. Queeny, president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., reported to stock- 
holders that it was now difficult to esti- 
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mate what effect the war would have on 
the company and its British subsidiary 
(which earned 29 cents of Monsanto’s 
$2.35 per share in 1938). He added that 
Monsanto did not manufacture munitions 
or contemplate their manufacture, but the 
company was prepared to supply export 
markets formerly held by European chem- 
ical producers . . . In a Delaware Day ad- 
dress at the New York World’s Fair, Lam- 
mot du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., said that due to the 
achievement of this country’s chemists, 
“every important American industrial and 
medicinal need is being filled . . . by Amer- 
ican factories on American soil” today, in 
sharp contrast to 1914. 


Stainless-Steel Lumber 

Stainless-steel panels that can be cut 
with an ordinary handsaw, drilled as read- 
ily as hard wood, and nailed or screwed 
into place were introduced by the Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp. Known as Lud- 
lite Bord, the new product consists of thin 
sheets of stainless steel permanently 
bonded to an inert mineral backing ma- 
terial. According to the manufacturer, 
Ludlite Bord is fireproof and weather-re- 
sistant, absorbs sound, and _ insulates 
against heat—all at much less cost than 
solid stainless steel. Using panels of the 
new material, a householder can fashion a 
sink top, closet lining, or fireplace front 
for his home with ordinary carpenter’s 
tools. 


Business Notes 

The TNEC investigated financial trans- 
actions of insurance-company officials last 
week and announced that its hearings on 
the oil industry, scheduled for this week, 
had been postponed until Sept. 25 . . . Tax 
Commissioner Henry F. Long of Mas- 
sachusetts expressed the opinion that any- 
one who “rolls his own” within the state is 
required to take out a $25 license for evad- 
ing the 2-cent-a-pack tax on cigarrttes. 
Even giving away a homemade cigarette 
on which the tax has not been paid consti- 
tutes an offense, the commissioner added. 


Trends 


Automobile production increased last 
week by more than 50 per cent over the 
previous week to 41,245 units. 


Construction contracts in the 37 East- 
ern states during the first eight months 
totaled $2,311,575,000, a 26 per cent in- 
crease over the same period last year and 
the highest total since 1931. 


Commercial loans of weekly reporting 
member banks in 101 leading cities in the 
week ended Sept. 6 increased by $79,000,- 
000 over the previous week and by $187,- 
000,000 over the same week a year ago. 


Piano shipments in August totaled 8,725 
units, the largest number for any August 
since 1929, and 29 per cent more than in 
August last year. 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The President and Congress 


A, Congress assembles this week, 
the immediate order of business is the pro- 
posed repeal of the arms embargo. But the 
fundamental issues during the session will 
lie deeper, for the arms-embargo question 
is merely a symbol. 

It is the President’s intention to have 
Congress amend the Neutrality Act and 
then adjourn. You can depend upon it 
that there’s going to be a fierce struggle 
over the issue of adjournment. Regardless 
of what is done on neutrality, Congress is 
not going to submit willingly to being 
bundled out of Washington during the 
period of so-called emergency—limited or 
otherwise. 

To a degree, the President will have the 
advantage over the leading isolationists. 
He maintained publicly, last summer, that 
they were betting against war. Needless to 
say, that was not their intention or pur- 
pose. But one or two of them fell into the 
trap by making airy forecasts that there 
would be no war. This gave high officials a 
springboard for the assertion that if the 
Senate had observed the President’s 
wishes, a war would not now exist. Actual- 
ly, the assertion is very doubtful. But 
politically it is powerful. And by so much, 
the President has the edge. 

It is all the edge he needs in the circum- 
stances, since the arms-embargo repeal 
was stymied in the Senate by a very close 
vote last session. The indications are that 
the embargo will be repealed and the 
President’s program, as set forth by Secre- 
tary Hull last May, adopted. 


This does not mean that there will 
not be prolonged debate in Congress— 
much of which will be confusing. It is 
worth repeating on this page that there is 
a tremendous amount of misunderstanding 
about what the embargo covers and what 
effect its repeal would have. The embargo 
covers seven categories of materials. First, 
rifles, machine guns, cannon of all sorts, 
projectiles, bombs, torpedoes, tanks, mili- 
tary armored vehicles and armed trains. 
Second, war vessels of all kinds. Third, air- 
craft, assembled or unassembled, and the 
essential parts* of airplanes. Fourth, re- 
volvers and automatics and ammunition 
for same. Fifth, aircraft other than the 
ones specified in category three. Sixth, a 
large number of items with unpronounce- 
able names which are, for the most part, 
for the production of gas used in warfare. 
Seventh, powders and high explosives. 


That’s all there is. There isn’t any more. 
Everything else can be shipped—steel, 
lead, oil, scrap iron, copper, food, clothing, 
cotton—all those articles that are just as 
critically essential for the conduct of the 
war as the deadly weapons that are em- 
bargoed. So it is obvious that the im- 
portance of repealing the present embargo 
has been vastly exaggerated. 

The one immediate fact to hold on to is 
that while there is historically, and, some 
believe, ethically, a distinction between 
arms, ammunition, implements of war, on 
the one hand, and oil, cotton, wheat and 
the like, on the other, there is no greater 
likelihood of our involvement because of 
the export of the one kind of material than 
there is because of our export of the other. 
If this is forgotten, the debate will be com- 
pletely confusing. 


‘The opponents of repeal will speak 
of repeal, as Senator Borah already has, as 
an act of intervention. This is, of course, 
overstatement. The embargo is not in 
itself unneutral, although the Administra- 
tion insists that it is. Nor would its repeal, 
in itself, be unneutral. More cannot ac- 
curately be said than that repeal will 
benefit Britain and France, that it will 
change a balance existing at the outset of 
the war and that it will, therefore, invite 
the charge of unneutrality by the German 
Government. 

Nor can the readoption of a cash-and- 
carry formula be considered, in itself, un- 
neutral. It is well to bear in mind that 
unrestricted sale of materials other than 
arms, ammunition and implements of war 
to belligerents under a cash-and-carry plan 
is what the opposition to Mr. Roosevelt 
wanted two years ago. He then wanted a 
discretionary embargo by which he might 
have the option to cut off the export of 
materials to one side or the other accord- 
ing to whether he decided that one side 
or the other was the aggressor in a war. 
Congress was unwilling to give him this 
discretion because, as they pointed out, to 
discriminate would be to take sides. As a 
compromise, a modified cash-and-carry 
formula was embodied in the so-called 
Peace Act of 1937. It expired automati- 
cally on May Ist of this year. To fall back 
upon it now can hardly be called inter- 
vention, because the circumstance that 
causes it to be an advantage to one side is 
a circumstance not of our making. That 
circumstance is British control over the 
sea, or rather the absence of German con- 
trol, for the policy would also enable Japan 
to come and get what it wanted. 
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It is clear then, that the ostensible issue 
is, as such, relatively minor—so minor, in 
fact, that the hullabaloo over it will not 
make much sense unless the underlying 
issues are understood. What we shall really 
be seeing in this session is a struggle be- 
tween opponents who want to put off the 
entire statement of their position as long 
as possible. 


A mong those on the side of repeal 
there will be ranged all those who believe 
in the inevitability of American partici- 
pation in war. They believe that the stake 
in the present conflict is the future of 
civilization; that the United States can- 
not stand idly by and permit the Allies to 
be overwhelmed; that the defeat of the 
Allies would place us in an immediately 
critical danger ourselves and ultimately 
mean the complete militarization of this 
country in order to save our institutions 
and our territory from ruthless invasion 
by a barbaric force. The intensity of their 
belief has unquestionably been accentu- 
ated by the alignment of Russia and Ger- 
many—an alignment which, they feel, 
must be smashed before its power becomes 
irresistible. There are those who feel so 
strongly that this war is “our war” that 
they would urge us into it as rapidly as 
possible with the hope of shortening it 
and encompassing the defeat of Hitler be- 
fore the Allies may be bled white. But for 
the most part, the argument is that if we 
repeal the embargo, thereby aiding the 
Allies, we can conceivably avoid American 
participation; that at the very least, we 
must give them whatever supplies are 
necessary to prevent their defeat. 

Those who are ranged against this 
school of thought do not, as is so fre- 
quently charged, fail to recognize our 
vital and continuing interest in world af- 
fairs. But they warn us that we cannot 
take on the character of an enemy while 
seeking to retain the privileges and im- 
munities of a neutral. They insist that a 
keep-out-of-war policy is not something 
adjustable—to be changed from day to 
day or week to week. They argue that in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs in war- 
time, a President is subject to almost ir- 
resistible pressures. To give the Executive 
more discretion than he already has, in 
the circumstances, would be, they con- 
clude, to invite those shifts, uncertainties 
and suspicions that lead to involvement. 
If you add to this picture their fears that 
the President is not always wisely advised 
by our diplomatic representatives abroad 
and their conviction that Congress is more 
difficult to move because it has a wider 
base, you see the very personal, human, 
as against the theoretical, elements in the 
situation. Basically they are trying to re- 
strict what they conceive to be the Presi- 
dent’s inclination to play an active part in 
world affairs, as a mental commitment to 
the theory that if the war lasts long 
enough we shall be drawn in. 
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Bonneville Salt Flats, Utah—John Cobb, noted British sportsman, stepped from his Railton “Red Lion” 
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CAR A~- ECONOMY RUN 


27./2 


MILES PER CAl 





(left) after driving the fastest mile ever traveled on wheels, into a new 1940 Hudson Eight (right) and 
set a new flying mile record for Class C stock cars ... 93.9 miles an hour®. Another of these 128 horse- 
power Eights was then driven over 1000 continuous miles, averaging 27.12 miles per gallon” at a 29.31. 
mile average speed. To such a car, ordinary driving is only play, yet every mile is a more economical mile! 


* Results certified by Contest Board of American Automobile Association. Car equi 
nder head and rear axle ratio. Car in economy run equipped w 
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AMERICA'S SAFEST CARS 
ARE NOW AMERICA'S SMARTEST 


Car shown is new 1940 Hudson Eight Touring Sedan, $952}, delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive. 


NEW 1940 HUDSON 3 


WITH MORE THAN ONE HORSEPOWER FOR EVERY INCH OF WHEELBASE 


You probably will never drive, nor want to drive, 
amie in 38 seconds in this or any other car. 


But you do want the tremendous reserve 
power, the strength and fineness in every part 
that zive this 1940 Hudson Eight its leadership 
in p-rformance, endurance and economy. Tests 
like these prove long life, ability to take punish- 
men! and stay out of repair shops, low cost of 
Operation, 


NEW HUDSON SIX 


Combine all this with brilliant new styling . .. 
with luxury you’ve never seen before in a car 
at this price ... with the comfort of Airfoam 
Seat Cushions (standard) ... with riding 
smoothness and handling ease new to the high- 
way ... then you can understand why this car 
is truly a new kind of Straight Eight. 

Remember, finally, that its price is one of 
the lowest ever asked for any Straight Eight. 
See it today! 


NEW EIGHT and SUPER-SIX * NEW COUNTRY CLUB 


ped with optional high 
th eptional overdrive. 























NEW LOWER HUDSON 
PRICES START AT 


‘070 


tdelivered in Detroit, equipped to 
drive; including Federal taxes, not 
including state and local taxes, if 
any. Low time t terms, with 
new Hudson-C.1.T. Plan. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. 





SEDANS 




















Their grain won first prize...for you! 


we BECOMES of this country’s finest 
rve, corn and barley —the kind of grain that 


WINS Prizes at Fairs? 


We don’t know what happens to a// of it. But 
we do know that a goodly share of 1t comes to our 
distillery . to be made into Four Roses. In fact, 


that’s the only kind of grain we buy. 


lrue, it costs more. But without it, Four Roses 
just wouldn't be Four Roses. Without it, Four 
Roses wouldn’t have the favor that has made it 
so famous. 

But even the finest grain, before it can be 
used tor Four Roses, must season—until the mots- 
ture is gone, until the grain is dry, flinty, sound. 
For only then can the rich, clean kernels impart 
their full goodness to the several whiskies that 


eventually will be combined to make Four Roses. 


Eventually? Yes—tor these straight whiskies 


BLEND OF SIRAIGIILT WHISKIES go PROOL 


THI 


must slumber and slowly mellow in their oaken 
casks for at least 4+ years before they may share 
the illustrious name Four Roses! Then these su- 
perb whiskies are combined into one whiskey that 


is finer than any of them could be alone. 


Four Roses is ALL whiskey—America’s finest 
whiskey... made for you from America’s finest 
grain. Try it today! Frankfort Distilleries, Inc, 


, 
Lou tlle and Baltimore. 


Cf OUR ROSES 


EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY 


AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 


STRAIGHT WHISKIFS IN FOUR ROSES ARI 


LER LATE CE a 
i arr - : Te. 


FOUR YEARS 


OSES 


eine oF StmAiGKT wHrsel 


OR MORI 


OLD 





